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Religious Education—First steps of Moral Instruction—Use of the 
Bible. 


My Dear Frienp—WMoral Education, in its broadest sense, 
is spoken of in contradistinction to Physical and Intellectual, as 
comprising the development and cultivation of our moral facul- 
ties in reference to our relations both to man and to God, 
to the truths and duties of religion, as well as morality. I have 
already described to you that part of moral education which 
may be termed moral discipline ; and have now to give some ac- 
count, of what is more appropriately religious education. Fel- 
lenberg regards this as the principal, the most essential, part of 
education, to which all the rest are intended only as auxiliaries. 

The utmost care should therefore be taken, to conduct every 
part of physical and intellectual education—every branch of 
study—every exercise, and every amusement, so as to con- 
tribute directly, or indirectly, to this greatend. But he maintains 
that it must also be the object of special and constant atten- 
tion ; and it is amazing, that, in Christian countries, so many es- 
tablishments. should exist, where it is treated as a subject of 
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secondary importance ; and rather exposed to the contempt of 
the pupils, by the superior regard paid to every other subject, 
and the negligence, and indifference, with which its forms are 
observed. 

In the view of Fellenberg, Religion and Morality are too in- 
timately connected, to be the subjects of distinct courses of in- 
struction ; and it would be no less unreasonable, than hazardous, 
—— Faith, without the duties which it involves, or Mo- 
rality, without its highest sanction. 

Parental care and kindness, are considered as giving us the 
conceptions, which form the basis of our ideas of the character 
of God. On this subject, Fellenberg observes, in his address 
to his fellow-laborers : 

‘The necessity of nature, by which the impressions upon the 
senses produce images in the mind, also has its influence on 
our religious formation. The first conceptions, the first in- 
structions of the infant, are derived from the countenances and 
actions of those around him. ‘The look of maternal love,—the 
tenderness of maternal affection, opens heaven to the child, 
through the medium of this reflection of its benevolence from 
the heart of the mother. That parental care which watches 
and labors for the good of the child, with the warmest affec- 
tion, the most anxious foresight, the most unwearied efforts, 
without expecting any other reward than the delight of contri- 
buting to his welfare, and which sees and provides for, and di- 
rects all that his mind can grasp, should give the child his first 
conceptions of All-wise, All-good, and All-power ful.’ 

‘In our situation as educators and teachers, the most sacred 
duties of parents devolve upon us. We should, therefore, seek 
to present to our pupils, in our efforts for their happiness, the same 
image of the disinterested, benevolent, and unvarying parental 
care, of Divine Providence.’ 

As the mind becomes developed and open to intercourse 
with the parent, the feelings thus awakened, must be elevated 
to the Great Parent of all, by the observation of his works. The 
child can early be taught to perceive the traces of an agency be- 
yond the control of his parents, which contributes no less than 
their care to his support and pleasure ; and may often be led, by 
his own reflections, to ask, who causes the sun to give its light, 
and the flowers to spring from the ground ? 

On this subject Fellenberg observes: ‘ Without attempting to 
enfeeble with words what cannot be fully expressed, J will only 
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say ; that every appearance of nature, which exhibits the wis- 

dom, goodness, and power of the Creator, with the aid of a 

faithful, conducting hand, will bring the child continually nearer 

to the invisible Creator, Preserver, and Benefactor; and lead 

him gradually to the most delightful relations to the Most High, 
“ To look through Nature, up to Nature’s God.” 

‘ Favorable moments should be seized, without forcing his at- 
tention from the subject before him, to lead him to observe 
and reflect on the superiority of these, over all the works of man, in 
their beauty and perfection, and in the display of skill and wisdom. 
When the mind is once filled with this idea, the transition is 
natural and easy, from the human manufacturer, to the Divine 
Creator ; from the imperfection which marks all the productions 
of the one, to whom all the materials are furnished, in compari- 
son with the inimitable perfection, which shines in all the works 
of Him, who maketh all things out of nothing.’ 

‘In proportion,’ continues Fellenberg, ‘as the conscience 
becomes awakened and attentive, we must lead the pupil, by 
means of its voice, to the Supreme Judge, and to an intimate 
consciousness of the existence of the Deity. As he proceeds, 
we must direct his attention to that which passes within himself ; 
and lead him to observe, with wonder and adoration, the infi- 
nitely kind and wise hand, whose operation he cannot but per- 
ceive in many events of his life, but which still leaves his tree - 
dom of action, untouched and unrestrained.’ 

But right and wrong—the beauty of the one and the hateful- 
ness of the other—can never be learned by a child as abstract 
truths. 

‘Without the relation of man with man,’ says Fellenberg, 
‘the moral Jaw, not only has no application, but is not even fully 
comprehended. We become accessible to the voice of the 
law which regulates our intercourse with our fellow men, only 
so far as they appear before us. ‘They may be presented to. 
us, either in the commerce of life, or by means of historical and 
biographical descriptions. Without such points of comparison, 
we have no means of forming a just estimate of a particular 
character; and it is not until we have examined numbers, of 
the most noble and excellent beings of earth, that we are capa- 
ble of forming anything like a just estimate, of the resplendent 
moral glory of the Saviour. 

‘The little world of children, in which the pupil lives and 
acts, is the first, the most natural field for his observation. 
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Intercourse with those of his own age, is more serviceable for 
the excitement and development of his mind, than with adults. 
The continual watchfulness which should observe all their 
movements, wil] discover constant opportunities to present living 
examples, of abstract truths. Every occasion of this kind 
should be seized for this purpose, and the child thus be taught 
to refer his actions, and those of his companions, to a superior 
law, and to comprehend the meaning and importance of this 
law by a continual application of it to his conduct. 

With the same view, the most striking events in this little 
world, are also made the subject of remark, in the evening 
assembly. ‘The pupils are collected in two divisions, accord- 
ing to their age and capacity. ‘The occurrences of the day — 
the faults or excellences which have been noticed — the spirit 
which has reigned in their studies and their amusements—are 
taken as the themes of observations, tending to establish some 
moral principle, or illustrate the effects of some course of con- 
duct. The regulations to which various exigencies give rise, 
are here announced. In short, it may be said, that the history 
of the institution, and of many individuals, is in this way, daily 
presented to the pupils as the subject of reflection. 

‘ The devotional exercise with which the assembly is closed, 
is a means of associating the principles, thus developed and 
applied, with the Creator, and of leading the pupils to refer all 
these rules and principles, to their great source. 

It is contrary to Fellenberg’s rules, to admit any one to these 
exercises who could not be considered as being directly inte- 
rested in them; for this would be to make an exhibition of de- 
votion. But on visiting him one evening, I found him unex- 
pectedly surrounded by a group of the younger children; and I 
have seldom witnessed a more interesting scene. One of the 
youngest was upon his knees, and he was drawing from him a 
childlike narrative, of the events and conduct of the day. The 
manner of the child, and the circumstances he related, were all 
employed for the instruction of the attentive circle that stood 
around him, and were followed by a brief and childlike 
prayer, without any change of position. The whole reminded 
me, most forcibly, of a similar scene described in the Gospels. 

In this manner, the history of the Institution, and of each 
pupil is continually presented, as a means of inculcating moral 
and religious truth, of bringing it home to the hearts of the 
pupils, and imprinting it on their memories. 
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The pupil is thus prepared to observe man in a more ex- 
tended sphere of action, and to reason and to judge without 
embarrassment, concerning more important relations, and the 
great events of history. It is only a wider and more important 
field ; and one which furnishes occasion for the illustration of 
every truth, and every duty, of morality and religion. 

At a period when the learned and refined world of Europe, 
considered Revelation at best but a beautiful fable, Fellenberg 
did not fail to perceive, nor hesitate to maintain the importance 
and the necessity of the Scriptures. He remarks on this 
topic, that the history of past ages shows us how readily men, 
in full view of the glorious works of God, fall into the grossest 
errors and the most debasing idolatry. ‘To employ his own 
language ; ‘Every sensual and spiritual passion of our nature, 
found gratification in the imaginary deification of its pleasures ; and 
long after the sacred light of Christianity had shone forth, the 
worship of images rose to a scandalous pitch, in the very bosom 
of the church. But we see in our days, that everything which 
parents, which nature, which consctence, and the observation 
of our own hearts can accomplish, for the moral development of 
children, is inadequate. On this account, the means which the 
history of the Old Testament affords for this object, should 
render it most welcome to every educator. The perception 
of God could not be given to children, in a manner more pure, 
more excellent, or more attractive, than by the representations 
which the Old Testament contains, of the patriarchs, in their 
intercourse with the Invisible—the Most High—the Most Holy. 
By means of these ample and living historical representations, 
the existence of God, and his relations with men, are first firmly 
established in the conviction of the pupil, and the various 
ideas he acquires, arrange themselves around his primitive 
conception of our Heavenly Father.’ 

It presents us examples, and shows us the results, of every 
species of virtue and vice, in every state of society, with a sim- 
plicity and vividness, which interest and instruct the child, 
no less than the mature man; and supplies him with models 
and warnings, which will serve as the guides of his future life. 
Let this be the first history presented to him; and let him be 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the Bible, before the degraded 
or imperfect morality of Greece and Rome, or the monstrous 
fables of Mythology, are brought to his view. 
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Arr. Il.—German Review 


OF THE LITERARY CONVENTION AT NEW YORK. 


Heidelberger Jakrbucher der Literatur. No. 37.—( Heidelberg 
Annals of Literature.) 


In our last number, we endeavored to give some explana- 
tions, in reply to what we conceived the misconceptions, and 
misrepresentations of a writer in the American Quarterly 
Review, on the Literary Convention of New York. We have 
been happy to receive within a few days, a review of the Jour- 
nal of this Convention, published in the ‘ Heidelberg Annals of 
Literature,’ one of the first literary periodicals in Germany. 
It is written by Prof. Miincke, of the University of Heidelberg, 
a man of great scientific acquirements, and what is more impor- 
tant, of great experience on academical affairs. He has been 
eccupied for thirty years, as an instructor in the Universities of 
Germany, and for ten years as one of the Executive Officers ; 
and is personally acquainted with all the great Universities of 
Germany, and with those of Edinburgh and London. The 
remarks of such a man, claim more than usual respect. 

The first part of the Review is occupied with an historical 
account of the Convention, interspersed with occasional remarks. 
The first observation is expressive of the pleasure felt by the 
Reviewer, but which does not seem to have been enjoyed by 
the American writer, in regarding this Convention as an evidence 
of the deep interest that is taken in the promotion of science 
and education, in the United States. After describing the cir- 
cumstances under which it assembled, and the opening ad- 
dress of Dr Matthews, he speaks with warm approbation 
of the communication of Prof. Vethake, on the improvements 
necessary in our public institutions, and pronounces it the pro- 
duction of ‘a man of clear views, and earnest zeal in the 
cause.’ We are sorry to see, that some remarks on the impor- 
tance of using none but original notes, in a lecture, have led 
the Reviewer, to imagine, that it is common for Professors in 
the United States, to read their lectures from a printed work. 
For ourselves, we have never witnessed or heard such lectures, 
except when the lecturer had himself published such a work, 
and referred to it, instead of written notes. It would not be 
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endured for a single month, in any of our respectable colleges ; 
and in a large proportion of cases, our lecturers on science, do 
not confine themselves, even to manuscript notes. 

The communications and addresses of several other gentle- 
men, are spoken of with interest, and in terms of commenda- 
tion. The plan advocated by Dr Lieber and others, of leaving 
the lectures of a University open to all, is in accordance with 
the Reviewer’s opinion. The arguments of Prof. Perdicarri, 
for adopting the modern pronunciation of Greek, do not 
satisfy the Reviewer, as they did not the Committee of the 
Convention. 

A prejudice exists against the Institutions of Fellenberg, in 
the minds of many Germans, originally produced, we pre- 
sume, by the fact, that he labored more to educate than to 
instruct, to form men than to make mere scholars, but which 
has been cherished, by the discontent of gentlemen who came 
from the Universities, to assist in instruction at Hofwyl, often 
with an idolatrous reverence for mere learning; and who 
left it, because they were not disposed to enter into the views, 
or execute the plans, of Fellenberg. This seems to have led the 
Reviewer to suppose, that the description given of the ‘institu- 
tion by the Editor, is highly colored; the result of conversa- 
tion with Fellenberg himself, during a short residence, rather 
than of personal observations. We avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to state, that what the Editor has said and written on 
this subject, so far as he states facts, is the result of personal 
observation, during three different visits, in the course of two 
years, comprising in the whole about nine months of residence ; 
and that while he does not assert — while Fellenberg himself 
does not admit — that what are stated merely as principles, are 
fully carried into execution, he is not conscious that he has in 
any degree exaggerated the account of an institution, which 
some of the most distinguished men of civilized Europe have 
visited with admiration, and which a German educator, who 
was familiar with the best institutions and systems of his own 
country, advised the Editor to study, in preference to any other, 
as furnishing a more complete example of the improved plan 
of education, than any other which he knew. 

The principle maintained by several gentlemen of the Con- 
vention, and also by the Editor, as stated in our last number, that 
‘no physical restraints are so effectual in governments as 
moral influence,’ is said to ‘admit of no doubt ;’ and a pas- 
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sage of the address, urging the superior value of motives, deriv- 
ed from a sense of duty and of religion,* is quoted with appro- 
bation. 

In regard to the reception of expelled students into other 
colleges, the Reviewer suggests it as a point worthy of consider- 
ation, whether an offence which really merits so severe a pun- 
ishment, does not indicate a degree of corruption which would 
render the offender of it a dangerous member of another 
institution. It should certainly be inflicted only for such 
faults. 

The Reviewer expresses his surprise that the University of 
Edinburgh, so remarkable for its literary activity and high 
character, received no notice. In regard to classical studies, 
the Reviewer remarks, that although their utility has been so 
much debated every where, in modern times, and although the 
prepossessions of classical scholars prevent their appreciating 
the arguments against their a use, yet that their indis- 
pensible importance to a complete education, would still be seen 
and acknowledged, if instead of dwelling upon critical and 
grammatical quibbles, more effort should be made to introduce 
the scholar into the spirit of the ancient authors, and to exer- 
cise the mind in accurate habits of thought, by the study of a 
language, formed on principles, strictly logical. He adds, that 
the question does not merely involve the acquisition of a dead 
language, but a familiarity with the progress of literature, from its 
infancy to its present state—the very object which the Romans 
had in view, in their zealous study of the Greek language. At 
the same time, he observes, that violence ought not to be done 
to the disposition of those, whose taste or habits of mind render 
them unsuccessful in these pursuits, or better qualified for 
others. 

The essay of Prof. Pizarro, in the appendix, is spoken of by 
the Reviewer as deeply interesting. at of Dr Leo Wolf is 
said to contain useful, though imperfect statements. The lat- 
ter part of the Review is occupied with a sketch of the great 
principles on which an University should be founded, of which 
we have procured a translation, for a distinct article. 

In concluding this article, we could not but be struck with the 
spirit which pervades the remarks of this able and distinguished 
man, compared with that of the American Reviewer ; the one 


* Annals of Education for Sept. 1831, p. 424—5. 
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rejoicing at all the indications of good which he finds, the other 
carefully noting all the defects. When shall we have the mag- 
nanimity, to do justice to the productions and efforts of our own 
countrymen ; instead of sending them, as in the days of our 
colonial subjection, to obtain a certificate of their claims, from 
European authorities ? 





Arr. I1].—On true Orcanization or UNIVERSITIES. 


By Prof. Miinche, of the Heidelberg University —Translated from the 
Heidelbers Annals of Laterature. 


[The following remarks are translated from the conclusion of the review, 
mentioned in our last article; and although the author apologizes for giv- 
ing plans without arguments, we are persuaded that his long experience 
will render his views, as to the organization of Universities, peculiarly 
acceptable to those who are interested in our literary institutions. And whe, 
let us ask, is not interested in their success? At this moment, ten thousand 
parents are committing their children to them for education. Indeed, there 
ws no individual in our land, however low his station, who is not tnterested— 
whose happiness and hopes, for himself, his family, and his country, do not, 
in some measure, depend upon them. It is among their students, that he 
looks for the advocate, to protect his rights ; for the physician, to watch over 
the health and lives of his family; and to a great extent, for the minister, 
who is to teach and guide them, in the way to present and future happiness. 
Let no one then consider it a matter of indifference to him, what the char- 
acter of our colleges and universities is; for on that depends the character 
of those who possess the greatest influence on the religious, the moral, and 
the political state of our country ; and let us never forget the fable of the stom- 
ach and the members. We would not present all the views expressed in this 
article, as applicable to our own country; but we think they claim the 
serious consideration of the friends of education.] 


Ir is of the highest importance, that the founders and reformers 
of public institutions, for the intellectual and moral education of 
youth, should not be discouraged in their praiseworthy efforts, by 
the many difficulties which they are obliged to encounter. Let 
them persevere, in spite of obstacles, in their noble enterprize ; 
for what on earth is more important than the human mind; and 
what can deserve greater efforts, than to provide for its proper 
development ? 

The German literary. institutions, are among the best models ; 
for although they also have defects, yet the degree of intellectual 
cultivation they have produced, proves that their influence has 
been, on the whole, highly salutary. The North American Insti- 
tutions are happily free, for the present, at least, from one essen- 
tial evil, which affects the German Universities ; it is the prevail. 
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ing prejudice, which it would be difficult to overcome, that the 
number of students is the sole measure of the worth of an institu- 
tion. From this feeling it results, that in order to increase the 
number, means are employed, which are not unfrequently dishon- 
orable, and highly pernicious in their consequences. It is not 
the number of students which constitutes the excellence of an in- 
stitution, but the scientific spirit which prevails, the persevering 
diligence of the teachers and the students, the promotion of 
knowledge, by the former, and the moral and intellectual. devel- 
opment of the latter, by directing their exertions, not merely 
to the learning of what may be requisite for the future examina- 

ions, but also to the acquisition of a more therough kuow- 
1edge of the sciences generally, and the attainment of skill 
in independent study. For similar reasons, it is wrong to at- 
tach too much importance to the number of academic teachers, and 
to the long list of lectures announced, as was done by a member 
of the Literary Convention at New York. Although it is neces- 
sary, that in a large University, instruction should extend to all the 
sciences, yet care must be taken at the same time, not to divide 
the separate branches too much A beginner is not sufficiently 
acquainted with their connection, and the proper order of pursu- 
ing these various studies; and might lose much precious time 
by an injudicious choice. 

Above all, it is essential, that the preparatory institutions (the 
Colleges,) should be entirely separated trom the University ; for 
they are essentially different in their character ; and a union of 
elements so heterogeneous, would soon lead to the decay of both. 
Admission to either of the establishments ought to be allowed to 
any individual, provided he has not, in consequence of ill conduct, 
been expelled from society in general, or from that of well educat- 
ed men. Each institution must have its own distinct laws, which 
should be strictly enforced. Both must afford opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the various branches of sciences ; the 
first with the elementary and fundamental principles, and the lat- 
ter with the higher and more profound parts of the study. Col- 
leges should be adapted for young er students, to whom uncontrolled 
freedom cannot yet be allowed, and for whom a certain degree 
of restraint is indispensable. In the University, the young man 
should be placed in a more unrestrained situation, in order that 
he may learn the use of freedom. He will thus be able to prove 
that he is aiming at higher education, and has become capable, 
by these very means, of assuming some station of usefulness, as a 
member of the state, and the community, which requires previous 
confidence in the solidity of his knowledge, the soundness of his 
judgment, and his tried moral principles. 

As for the arrangement of schools, or Colleges, we know of na 
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better models than the most improved German Gymnasia, partic- 
ularly in this respect, that a teacher of the Gymnasium, does not 
at the same time, lecture at the University. It is especially desir 
able that the whole institution should be directed by a single 
individual, distinguished as a scholar, and an educator ; so that 
the other teachers may all strive for one common object, under 
his direction. With such arrangements, if annual and semi-annual 
public examinations are employed to stimulate their diligence, 
the pupils of this elementary institution, would soon furnish a 
proper supply of students for the University. 

An essential requisite for a good University, the only firm basis 
for its permanent reputation and usefulness, are extensive provis- 
ions for all the means of instruction. Among these we may men- 
tion first, a Library, rich in every branch of science, with one or 
more apartments, where the best scientific and political periodi 
cals and newspapers are collected. The library should be acces- 
sible to all persons belonging to the university, and for a propes 
remuneration, to the public in general. An Anatomical Museum, 
a Botanical Garden, a Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, and 
Technological, Mineralogical, and Zoological Museums, as well as 
Clinical Institutions, are of the greatest importance to the pros- 
perity and usefulness of a University. In New York, an Obser 
vatory and a Marine School connected with it, ought not to be 
omitted. Scientific institutions of this kind are indeed expen- 
sive in their formation and preservation; but as instruction gen 
erally is very expensive to an individual, and still abundantly 
compensates for it, by qualifying him for his duties in life, so every 
state or community should perceive, that any sacrifice of contrib 
utions, to promote scientific improvement, will be amply repaid in 
the result. 

But however extended the plan of a scientific establishment, 
and its literary resources, it is far easier, and involves more cer- 
tainty in regard to the expected results, to procure all these, than 
to find men equally distinguished as instructors and literary men, 
who, by their genuine philanthrophy and united activity, may estab- 
lish, and maintain the reputation and usefulness of the University, 
without having among them, individuals, who by discord, or un- 
accommodating dispositions, destroy the labours of the more skil- 
ful officers. In this respect, it would be of the highest importance 
for the projected institution at New York, to proceed with the 
greatest caution ; and particularly, not to spoil the whole, by 
attempting to appoint all their professors at once, and within a 
short period. 

According to the plan of organization lying before us, the 
sciences are to be taught to a great extent; and for this reason, 
and in order to give at the same time a more regular form, and 
greater respectability to the institution, it would probably be advi- 
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sable to introduce in New York, the German division into facul- 
ties. ‘There ought to be five such faculties, viz ; one for the instruc- 
tion of thuse who are destined to be teachers of Religion, in which 
the study of the Holy Scriptures, of the various religious opinions, 
and the history of Ethics, both general and biblical, ought to 
be comprised ;* one for Law; one for Medicine; one for the 
Physical Sciences, including the Mathematics; and lastly, one for 
History and Literature. 

Both theory and experience have proved, beyond contradiction, 
that Universities will prosper, only when their corporations and 
faculties, wherever they appear as a whole, enjoy a high degree 
ofthe public confidence. ‘The reputation of each professor, de- 
pending, as it does, on his scientific labors, may be greater or 
less, without seriously affecting the whole body. 

Two errors in the plan of the University of New York, need to 
be corrected on this ground. They arose indeed from the best 
intentions; but their execution would soon lead to disadvanta- 
geous consequences. ‘The most dangerous, is the resolution, that 
the professors shall be appointed with the provision, that they may 
be dismissed by a vote of the council. In general, it is extremely 
desirable, for the maintenance of a system in government, that 
the officers should not be liable to be discharged by the arbitrary 
decision of an individual or executive body, without a legal inves- 
tigation, and proofs of a violation of duty. But with academical 
professors, a variety ‘of reasons render this indispensable. How- 
ever convenient it may appear at the first glance, to be able to 
get rid of an individual by a simple vote, it will be difficult to find 
experienced scholars, men of the greatest worth, who are willing 
to accept professorships, under the condition of arbitrary dismis- 
sal ; and there is danger that the council would be often compel- 
led tochoose from among those, who are less capable of usefulness. 
Such a result would be the means of undermining the institu- 
tion, at its very commencement. 

A second proposal, apparently conducive to the interests of the 
institution, that allowing any individual the privilege of lectur- 
ing in the University, is liable to serious evils in its execution, be- 
cause many dishonorable means may be employed in such cases, 
to gain popularity among the students. On this ground, no one 
should be allowed to lecture, without the consent of the faculty, 
after a strict examination. 

One of the most difficult questions, with regard to the organiza- 
tion of a University is; Whether it be preferable to leave the 


* he plan of the New York University, excludes a Theological faculty 
as being rendered unnecessary, by the number of Theological Institutions, 
and as tending to excite sectarian prejudices against the institution. 
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professors dependent for their income, in part, on the fees paid by 
the students — a plan followed by the great majority of the exist- 
ing Universities—or to appoint them on fixed salaries, after the 
example of the University and the Polytechnic School of Vien- 
na, and the London University. It would lead us far beyond our 
limits to present all the reasons for and against the respective 
plans; but, however ancient custom may decide for the former, 
(which it should always be remembered, originated in time essen- 
tially differing from the present), yet the force of the opposite ar- 
guments lead us to consider the latter, as the best plan, as it pre- 
vents a number of serious evils, incident to institutions of educa- 
tion—evils which are not outweighed, by the single good effect of 
the other arrangement, the stimulus to the zeal of teachers. Every 
public professor ought to have an income which secures him a 
perfectly respectable standing in society. Indeed, it would be 
only reasonable, if provision were made for his family im case of 
his early death; because an academical teacher who advances 
with his science, and is zealous in his calling, not only needs 
great natural endowments, but also jirm health ; and because expe- 
rience sufficiently shows, that not a few sink, under the great exer- 
tions necessary to fill their station, But it is almost indispensable, 
that a scholar by profession, should live free from care, and also 
have the necessary means, not for a life of luxury, but for scientific 
correspondence for his own library and other collections, and also 
for instructive journeys. All this he ought to be able to ac- 
complish without curtailing his necessary expenses, or being dis- 
turbed or interrupted in his scientific researches by pecuniary anxi- 
ety. Besides the never failing spirit of ambition, there are 
other external motives presented, sufficient te stimulate the zeal 
of the professors. Indeed, the remuneration ought to be increased 
in proportion to the length and the amount of the service rendered. 
In this case, it is of course understood, that the fees paid by the 
students, are received by the treasurer, for the benefit of the funds 
of the University ; and it is obvious that the increased activity or 
reputation of the professor, would lead to an increase of students, 
which would compensate for the advance of salary. 


Such are the views of the Reviewer in regard to the great prin- 
ciples, by which a University should be formed. The article 
concludes with arguments in favour of the establishment of a 
National Society, and congratulations on the prospects of its suc- 
cess and usefulness, which oir limits do not allow us to insert at 
present. 
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Arr. [IV.— Appress 


TO THE NORFOLK ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS, 


In a former number, we noticed the formation of the Norfolk Association 
of Teachers, and the interesting address of Mr William Russell. We are 
happy to find that this organization has not been without effect. An able 
address was delivered before them in July last, of which the first part was 
published in the last number of the Education Reporter. In that portion of 
the address, the author exhibited the importance of education and the evils 
of ignorance, to a country like ours. In the concluding portion, he inquires 
how these evils are to be remedied, and we are persuaded his views will be 
interesting to our readers. ] 


I cannov dwell longer on the evils of ignorance. And to the 
question — What means shall be employed to prevent or remove 
these evils ?—the answer is obvious. Throw light on the public 
mind. Keep the subject of education prominent amid all the 
conflicts of opinion on other matters, and let every favorable op- 
portunity be seized, to urge its importance and explain its uses. 
Let the friends of the object go forward fearlessly, with those 
measures that wisdom dictates, and benevolence approves; nor 
ever become weary in well doing, through the magnitude and 
variety of the difficulties to be encountered. Those measures I 
need not state and vindicate. They are such as the spirit of the 
age suggests —such as the existing circumstances of Society 
demand — and such as this Association is resolved to sustain. 

By a recent writer of distinguished merit on the subject of edu- 
cation, it has been Jaid down as a fundamental principle, that the 
whole object of intellectual cultivation, is, to inspire man with a 
sense of duty, and a spirit of usefulness — in other words, to bless 
Society, rather than adorn it—to give to man just views of obli- 
gation, and furnish him with adequate motives to the discharge 
of it. 

Does the principle admit of a question? And if not, then the 
superlative importance of primary schools is established, and the 
methods of conducting them most efficiently, form the legitimate 
subject of anxious and persevering inquiry. It is capable of the 
clearest demonstration, that to the Church of God, and the mass 
of human society, there are no institutions of the land bearing so 
intimate and vital a relation, as these seminaries for the infant 
mind, judiciously established by our fathers, and so happily main- 
tained by their children. In them are the first elements of thought 
ceveloped, combined, and strengthened — in them are the first prin- 
ciples of duty to God and man, either directly or indirectly incul- 
cated, with irresistible force — and in them is the young immor- 
tal formed, for virtue and honor, or for vice and infamy. 
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I know that education does not begin within the walls of the 
schoolhouse, and am prepared to admit the justice of the follow- 
ing observations from a contributor to the ‘ Journal of Education.’ 
‘Every man may be said to begin his education, on the day of his 
birth. Certain objects presented to the infant are, after a time, 
recognized and distinguished. The number of objects thus 
known gradually increases, and, from the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, they are soon associated in the recollection, according 
to their resemblances or obvious relations. Thus sweet meats, 
toys, articles of dress, &&c. soon form distinct classes in the memo- 
ry and conceptions. At a later age, but still very early, the 
child distinguishes very readily between a stone, a vegetable, and 
an animal; and thus his mind has already noted the three 
classes of natural bodies, and has acquired a certain degree of 
acquaintance with natural history. He also soon understands the 
phrases, “ a falling body,” ‘‘ the force of a moving body,” and has 
therefore a perception of the great physical laws of gravity and 
inertia. Having seen sugar dissolved in water, and wax or tallow 
melted around the wick of a burning candle, he has learned some 
phenomena of chemistry. And having observed the conduct of 
domestic animals, and of the persons about him, he has begun 
his acquaintance with physiology and the science of mind. Lastly, 
when he has learned to count his fingers and his sugar plumbs, 
and to judge of the fairness of a division of a cake, between 
himself and his brother, he has advanced into arithmetic and 
geometry. Thus, within a year or two from his birth, a child of 
common sense has made a degree of progress in all the great 
departments of human science; and beside this, has learned to 
name objects, and express feelings, by the arbitrary sounds of 
language.’ 

It is a fact, deserving to be stated strongly, and felt by parents 
deeply, that the education which children receive before they go 
to school, and while they breathe only the air of the nursery, is 
more thorough, and more thoroughly bad, than one in an hundred 
of parents is aware. Long before the child can distinct!y articulate 
a word, he has laid up thoughts and formed habits of feeling which 
in spite of all subsequent drilling, will exert a controlling influ- 
ence, more or less powerful, over his whole life; while no pains 
are taken by his unthinking guardians to fill his mind with any- 
thing, he is rapidly filling it himself, with everything, good, bad, 
and useless—every motion caught by his eye —every word 
that falls on his ear—every passion exhibited by those about 
him — affects his character and destiny. 

It is related as a fact, by a gentleman who was himself the sub- 
ject of it; that, when a boy, he went out with his father to ride on 
horseback. During the ride, he fell several times, not without dan- 
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ger; and every time he fell, his father exclaimed, ‘'Take care of 
thy money,’ before he inquired whether his bones were broken. 
‘This gave me,’ said the son, ‘an abiding impression of the supe- 
riority of money over every earthly thing, and I determined to 
become rich.’ 

A more tender and delightful anecdote illustrating the same 
point, is stated by Sir Benjamin West. ‘ A kiss from my mother,’ 
said he, ‘ made me a painter.’ When a child, he had drawn a 
rude sketch of his brother sleeping in a cradle, which his mother 
with some difficulty got sight of; for he had done it when alone, 
and endeavored to conceal it. She was so forcibly struck by 
the result of the childish effort, that she caught him in her 
arms and kissed him! ‘That expression of natural delight fixed 
his destiny for life, and placed him higher than any contemporary 
artist, on the rolls of fame. And, how often has the most able 
and indefatigable instructor been baffled in all his attempts to 
rescue the children committed to him from habits of heedlessness, 
of self-will, and utter aversion to mental application — habits en- 
gendered in the nursery, and strengthened on the play ground — 
habits which had never been formed under the superintendence 
ef such a mother as God gave West-—or such an one as he gave 
to the eminent Christian and Divine, P. Doddridge. 

These efforts must, however, be made. And, with the bless- 
ing of Heaven, on well directed zeal, they will not prove in vain. 
In the school room, much is done to form the mind — much to 
produce that impression that lies at the foundation of all improve- 
ment — ‘ the mind is the man.’ Let the conviction of this funda- 
mental truth be wrought, by any means, into the mind of the 
seholar, and he is prepared to honor himself and his family, and 
to bless the world. Let it fail to be wrought there, and the whole 
business of his education is drudgery — the task of his instructor 
is the task of Sysiphus; and the fate of the child, is that of the 
swimmer in the waters of Lethe, 

To. this point, every judicious teacher will direct his exertions. 
But he must often faz/, and that, without his own fault. For how 
often is the child permitted, by an injudicious parent, to select 
for himself an improper course of study — to intermit his applica- 
tion even to that course—to be absent from his place in school 
on slight eccasions, and to be wholly neglectful of his studies, 
when not under the eye of his teacher. Comparatively speaking, 
how rare is that systematic co-operation between the parent and 
the teacher, which is essential to the child’s proficiency ; and how 
frequently is the blame of non-improvement thrown on the shoul- 
ders of the innocent instructor, when in justice it belongs to the 
parent, whose covetousness, or indifference, or self conceit, have 
doomed his child to ignorance, in spite of all that man or ange} 
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can do. When I have seen with how many wry looks, and harsh 
exclamations, a new book is purchased for the child, who is not 
permitted to lay it aside, like his father’s bzbde, to gather dust, and 
bless future generations instead of the present; and when I have 
heard complaints remorselessly thrown out against teachers, be- 
cause children would not and could not learn without books — and 
because they were not permitted to beg nor borrow the books of 
others, I have said within myself, Mistaken parent! hapless in- 
structor! abused child! Heaven have pity on you all! 

But evils like these, it is believed, are passing away; and per- 
haps even here, they rather belong to the tales of olden time. 
Not so, however, everywhere, even within our own happy Com- 
monwealth. ‘They are but a single species, of a large genus of 
evils, that crowd the system of common school instruction, as it 
exists to the present hour. 

Thanks to the Providence of God, that such evils are on the 
wing. May that wing never tire, till it has borne them to the 
Dead Sea, and deposited them safely beneath its wave. Thanks 
to the same Providence, that improvements are continually mak- 
ing in the science of instruction —that the qualifications of in- 
structors are beginning to be more justly appreciated — that their 
standard is raised, and the demands of the public likely to be 
met, by continued advances toward a perfection, which admits 
indeed only of approximation. 

Those familiar treatises on the Sciences, which are now issuing 
from the press daily, and finding their way into our schools, and 
into private families, are creating a taste of higher order, and 
producing an expansion of intellect, throughout all classes of com- 
munity, which augurs happily for the hopes that swell the bosom 
of the American patriot and Christian. 

It seems now to be widely admitted, as the result of experiment, 
that the best modes of imparting knowledge, are not aloays 
those that have the sanction of antiquity. Old wine is bet- 
ter than new; but justice forbids the application of the remark 
to old fashions, to old school rooms, to old text books, and to old 
systems of training, by the simple efficacy of the birch or Xantip- 
pe’s thunderstorm. It is found out at length, that as the Coperni- 
can system, though more recently discovered than the Ptolemaic, 
is to be preferred, on the ground of its simple truth—so, the sys- 
tem of instruction that brings all the bodily senses, as by one 
spontaneous movement, to the aid of the intellect, is preferable 
to the system which once doomed the memory to bear the burden 
of names, dissociated from ideas, and gave the body over to flag- 
ellation, for every pecadillo, chargeable on that most honored and 
least honorable faculty. Certain it is, that knowledge is more 
rapidly acquired, more thoroughly wrought into the texture of the 
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mind, and with more facility applied to the common business of 
life, than in years gone by. And, it is not too much to hope, that 
improvements already commenced, will advance to greater perfec- 
tion—and that succeeding years will add fresh motives, while they 
furnish enlarged means for the acquisition of such knowledge as 
shall promote the elevation and worth of character, in every de- 
partment of society. 

Bonaparte, on leaving a school which he had visited, is said to 
have remarked to the pupils; ‘ Young gentlemen! every hour of 
time lost, is a chance of future wretchedness.’ 

Without pausing to indulge the pleasing contemplation, of the 
vast addition that such a man might have made to the stock of 
human happiness, had his powers been employed in the fields of 
philosophy or religion, instead of overturning kingdoms and fat- 
tening the soil with human blood, I ask, Where is the youth, or 
even the man of mature years, that loses not many such chances? 
Who loses not many hours, from useful occupation? Who spends 
not many a flying moment in a state of ennui, unproductive listless- 
ness, vain imagining, or profitlessconversation? And all, through 
early defects of education, and the want of well directed, thorough 
discipline ! 

I ask not here—W ho spends not many an hour over the sparkling 
glass, and in the company of the kings and knaves that frolic 
on the card table? Such modes of killing time, and exploding 
mind, I am happy to believe, have become almost as unfashiona- 
ble among gentlemen of honorable distinction, as they are offen- 
sive to the spirit of humble piety. But are there not a thousand 
ways in which our youth, when dismissed from the daily care 
of an anxious instructor, fritter away much of their time, and ren- 
der it productive of nothing better than mortification and regret, 
on the review? 

I cannot but think, that it would be a wise and useful employ- 
ment, for any one to look back at night on the bye gone day, and 
carefully note the improvement of each hour, and then subject 
himself to some moderate penance, for those fractions of time, that 
may have been lost by unseasonable drowsiness in the morning, 
or by wild and vacant musing, and idle conversation through the 
day. I am no believer in the efficacy of penances to purge away 
sins, (or at least, to blot them from the book of God) but I very 
much suspect, that if a young man should resolve to subject him- 
self to some appropriate discipline, for every hour lost through the 
day, he would find it in no slight degree salutary, to his mind and 
his whole character. 

When I[ see a youth in a dram shop, or in any other shop, where 
he has nothing to do, but while away a heavy hour or two, in 
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unmeaning chat about any thing, and every thing, and nothing, I 
think to myself— That youth is as far from the portals of philosophy, 
as from the gates of Paradise. He may not be a madman, but 
he acts very like one—a prodigal of time, a prodigal of the es- 
teem of wise men, and prodigal of self approbation! ‘There is 
more hope of a fool than of him,’ at thts day. ‘The chances 
are ten to one, that he will live either a knave or a beggar, and 
die with the drunkard in the ditch, or with the criminal in the 
Penitentiary. 

‘Time,’ says Poor Richard, ‘is money. It is more. It is honor, 
it is philosophy, it is pleasure, it is glory and immortality. And 
he that uses it unwisely in youth, will become poor in old age; 
poor in money, poor in knowledge, poor in reputation, poor in 
religion, poor in every thing.’ 

How shall time be saved! By always having something profi- 
table to do, and by doing it. The mind must be kept at work, 
and it must be furnished with materials for its operations, or it 
will as certainly rust and corrupt, as the unused machinery of the 
cotton mill. Nothing can be done for the mind without system, 
nor without application, nor without the fixed resolve, that idleness 
and vanity shaél yield to learning and philosophy. 

Is amusement needed? ‘Take it—Throw the quoit, hurl the 
javelin, leap the bar, any thing innocent, to give vigor to the 
muscular system, after the relaxation of a sedentary occupation ; 
but, to exchange the workshop, or the study, for the idler’s seat, 
in the idler’s hall, smelling strong of perfumes that never exhaled 
from the flowers of Parnassus, nor from the spicy groves of Arabia, 
but rather from the bogs and marshes of Tartarus. There is no 
wisdom in it — no honor there. 

But I may not enlarge. ‘The theme is prolific—the subject 
is large. ‘The enterprise in which this and kindred associations 
are engaged, takes strong hold on the best interests of man, in 
time and in eternity. The present generation is passing away. 
Soon, our duties and our opportunities will cease. What we do, 
for the improvement of those that come after us, must be done 
quickly. And if we would have our names embalmed in the grateful 
remembrance of those that shall come after us, let no sacrifice be 
withheld, and no self denial spared, and no labor refused, that we 
may give a right direction to that mass of immortal mind, with 
which all of us come in contact from day to day, in one or other of 
the relations we sustain in life. ‘No man liveth to himself.’ We 
live for the world ; we live for posterity ; we live for eternity! And, 
taking the Bible for our guide, the example of Him, who went 
about doing good, for our pattern, and the glory of Jehovah for 
our end, we shall not live in vain, nor die ingloriously, though 
the world applaud us not. Our sphere of action may be humble, 
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our duties may be manifold and arduous— and our present re-° 
wards penuriously bestowed — but to be honored of God with the 
humblest instrumentality in preparing mind, that mighty agent of 
good or ill, to aid with efficiency, in sustaining the liberties and 
the glory of our country, in extending the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity over the world, and filling up heaven with intel- 
ligent and seraphic spirits, who shall minister to God and his off- 
spring forever; is not this enough to render us patient under 
any amount of toil, and happy in the performance of the humblest 
services ? 

May ‘patient continuance in well doing,’ mark the course of 
every member of this honored association, through life ; and 
glory, honor, and immortality crown the termination of an earthly 
career, which shall have blessed the present generation, and 
generations yet unborn ! 





Art. V.—History or a Common Scuoor, 
FroM 1801 To 1831. 


Mr. Eprror—The following desultory account of the school of 
my early youth, is at your disposal, if you think it will be interesting 
to your readers. A Teacuer,. 


SCHOOL HOUSE AND GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tue school house stood near the centre of the district, at the 
junction of four roads, so near the usual track of carriages, that 
a large stone was set up at the end of the building to defend it 
from injury. Except in the dry season the ground is wet, per- 
mitting small collections of water on the surface, and the soil 
by no means firm. The spot is peculiarly exposed to the 
bleak winds of winter ; nor are there at present any shade trees 
near, to shelter the children from the scorching rays of the 
summer’s sun during their recreations. There were a few 
formerly ; but they were cut down many years ago. Neither 
is there any such thing as an outhouse of any kind, not even a 
wood shed. 

The size of the building was twenty two feet long, by twenty 
broad. From the floor to the ceiling, it was seven feet. The 
chimney and entry took up about four feet at one end, leaving 
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the school room itself, twenty feet by eighteen. Around three 
sides of the room, were connected desks, arranged so that 
when the pupils were sitting at them, their faces were towards 
the instructer and their backs towards the wall. Attached to 
the sides of the desks nearest to the instructor, were benches 
for small pupils. ‘The instructor’s desk and chair occupied the 
centre. On this desk were stationed a rod or ferule ; some- 
times both. These, with books, writings, inkstands, rules, and 
plummets, with a fire shovel, and a pair of tongs, (often broken, ) 
were the principal furniture. 

The windows were five in number, of twelve panes each. 
They were situated so low in the walls, as to give full opportu- 
nity to the pupils, to see every traveller as he passed, and to be 
easily broken. The places of the broken panes, were usually 
supplied with hats, during the school hours. ‘The entry was 
four feet square. A depression in the chimney on one side of 
the entry, furnished a place of deposit for about half of the hats, 
and spare clothes of the boys; and the rest were left on the 
floor, often to be trampled upon. The girls generally carried 
their bonnets, &c. into the school room. ‘The floor and ceiling 
were level, and the walls were plastered. 

The room was warmed by a large and deep fire place. So 
large was it, and so little efficacious in warming the room other- 
wise, that! have seen about one eighth of a cord of good wood, 
burning in it ata time. In severe weather, it was estimated 
that the amount usually consumed, was not far from a cord, or 
one hundred and twenty eight feet, a week. 

The new building erected about five years since, has many 
improvements upon the former. It is of brick; the room is 
larger and higher ; it is better lighted, and has an improved 
fire place. ‘The writing desks for the pupils are attached to 
the walls, and the seats for the smaller pupils have backs. 
Besides, the local situation of the house is changed. It stands 
two or three rods from the road side, on a firm soil; but there 
are no shade trees near, nor any out houses. Like the former 
house, it has a cold bleak situation in winter. With regard to 
an entry, however, there now is none. The whole building 
forms but one room. 

The school was not unfrequently broken up for a day or 
two for want of wood in former years; but since they have 
used a smaller fire place, this occurrence has been more rare. 
The instructor or pupils were, however, sometimes compelled 
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to cut or saw it, to prevent the closing of the school. The 
wood was left in the road near the house, so that it was often 
buried in the snow or wet with the rain. At the best, it was 
usually burnt green. The fires were to be kindled, about half 
an hour before the time of beginning the school. Often, the 
scholar, whose Jot it was, neglected to built it. In consequence 
of this, the house was frequently cold and uncomfortable about 
half the forenoon, when the fire being very large, the excess of 
heat became equally distressing. Frequently too, we were 
annoyed by smoke. The greatest amount of suffering, how- 
ever, arose from excessive heat, particularly at the close of the 
day. ‘The pupils being in a free perspiration when they retired, 
were very liable to take cold. 

The ventilation of the school room, was as much neglected 
as its temperature ; and its cleanliness, more perhaps than either. 
Situated as the house was, the latter might seem to be in a 
measure unavoidable. ‘There were, however, no arrangements 
made for cleaning feet at the door, or for washing floors, win- 
dows, &c. In the summer the floor was washed, perhaps once 
in two or three weeks. 

The winter school has usually been opened about the first of 
December, and continued from twelve to sixteen weeks. The 
summer school is commenced about the first of May. For- 
merly this was also continued about three or four months ; but 
within ten years the term has been lengthened usually to twenty 
weeks. Males have been uniformly employed in winter, and 
females in summer. 

The instructors have usually been changed every season, but 
sometimes they have been continued two successive summers 
or winters. A strong prejudice has always existed against em- 
ploying the same instructor more than once or twice in the same 
district. ‘This prejudice has yielded in one instance, so far that 
an instructor who had taught two successive winters, twenty five 
years before, was employed another season. I have not been 
able to ascertain the exact number of different instructors who 
have been engaged in the school during the last thirty years ; 
but I can distinctly recollect thirtyseven. Many of them, both 
males and females, were from sixteen to eighteen years of age, 
and a few, over twentyone. 

Good moral character, and a thorough knowledge of the com- 
mon branches, were formerly considered as indispensable quali- 
fications in an instructor. The instructors were chiefly selected 
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from the most respectable families in town. But for fifteen or 
twenty years, these things have not been so much regarded. 
They have indeed been deemed desirable; but the most com- 
mon method now seems-to be, to ascertain as near as_ possible 
the dividend for that season from the public treasury, and then, 
fix upon a teacher who will take charge of the school three to 
four months, for this money. He must indeed be able to obtain 
a license from the Board of Visitors; but this has become 
nearly a matter of course, provided he can spell, read, and 
write. In general, the candidate is some favorite or relative of 
the District Committee. It gives me great pleasure, however, 
to say that the moral character of almost every instructor, so 
far as 1 know, has been unexceptionable. 

Instructors have usually boarded in the families of the pupils. 
Their compensation has varied from seven to eleven dollars a 
month for males ; and from sixtytwo and a half cents to one dollar 
a week for females. Within the last ten years, however, the 
price of instruction has rarely been less than nine dollars in 
the former case, and seventy five cents in the latter. In the few 
instances in which the instructors have furnished their own 
board, the compensation has been about the same; it being 
supposed that they could work at some employment of their 
own, enough to pay their board, especially females. The only 
exceptions which I can recollect are two; both within five 
years. In one of these instances the instructor received twelve 
dollars, and in the other, eleven dollars and fifty cents a 
month. ’ 

It often happens that no family of the district is prepared to 
receive the Instructor. In such cases it is expected he will 
repair to the house of the District Committee. Some, however, 
from delicacy, or other causes, choose to go to their own homes, 
when near, until a place is provided. 

Two of the Board of Visitors usually visit the winter schools 
twice during the term. Jn the summer, their visits are often 
omitted. ‘These visits usually occupy from one hour to an hour 
and a half. ‘They are spent in merely hearing a few hurried 
lessons, and in making some remarks, general in their charac- 
ter. Formerly, it was customary to examine the pupils in some 
approved catechism; but this practice has been omitted for 
twenty years. 

The parents seldom visit the school, except by special invi- 
tation. ‘The greater number pay very little attention to it at all. 
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There are, however, a few who are gradually awaking to the 
importance of good instruction; but there are also a few, who 
Oppose every thing which is suggested, as at the least, useless ; 
and are scarcely willing their children should be governed in 
the school. 

The school books have been about the same for thirty years. 
Webster’s Spelling Book, the American Preceptor, and the 
New Testament, have been the principal books used. Before 
the appearance of the American Preceptor, Dwight’s Geogra- 
phy was used as a reading book. A few of the Introduction 
to the American Orator were introduced about twelve years 
since, and more recently, Jack Halyard. 

Until within a few years, no studies have been permitted in 
the day school, but spelling, reading and writing. Arithmetic 
was taught by a few instructors, one or two evenings in a week. 
But in spite of a most determined opposition, arithmetic is now 
permitted in the day school, and a few pupils study geography. 


Arr. VI.—Discussion on Emvnartion. 


Tue lecture of Mr Parkhurst, before the American Institute of 
Instruction, during their late meeting ‘On Substitutes for Em- 
ulation in Schools,’ gave rise to discussion on the subject 
at three several times; and the debates, although desultory for 
want of preparation, were listened to with great interest. In 
the first debate, which took place at an informal meeting of the 
members of the Institute, an attempt was made to introduce the 
word rivalry in place of emulation, as being a term of less 
ambiguity, and narrowing the field of debate ; but this proposi- 
tion was not adhered to; and the discussion was involved in 
obscurity, from the fact that some approved of that love of ex- 
cellence which others termed emulation, while they disapproved 
of the spirit of rivalry. 

Some gentlemen seemed disposed to argue, that there was 
no hope of success in a school with any motives but those ad- 
dressed to self love, because no others were efficient in life. 
In opposition to this, the principles and rules of conduct prescrib- 
ed by Christianity were presented, and their sufficiency and effi- 
cacy maintained. It was argued, that rivalry was inconsistent with 
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the law of loving others as ourselves—that it was not the spirit 
of the gospel, or of heaven. It was admitted, that the love of 
approbation and the love of power were natural principles ; and 
if approbation and power were sought with a view merely to 
good objects, they were allowable and useful. But that to 
seek to obtain these, at the expense of others—to desire that 
others should be second, in order that we may be first, (as the 
spirit of rivalry, necessarily implies,)—is imconsistent with the 
character and precepts of the Saviour. 

On the other hand it was argued ; That there were ranks in 
heaven—that rewards were there bestowed according to merit— 
that emulation was a natural propensity to be found even in 
animals *—that it existed in all men—that he who should be 
without it, would be a brute, or something lower in the scale of 
being +—that there were indeed abuses of this principle, but 
that there was also a noble emulation. Rewards were depre- 
cated, as degrading and base motives, ‘To this it was replied, 
that ranks do not necessarily involve the desire of superiority, 
provided a given rank is open to all alike, and the acquisition 
of it by one, does not exclude another. In this, the ranks of 
heaven and of schools differ essentially. It was maintained, 
that the effects of the encouragement given to emulation were 
often very pernicious, and always injurious—that it fostered 
that spirit of contention which distracts the world. Several 
gentlemen spoke with deep feeling, of the unhappy influence it 
had exerted on themselves and many of their companions in 
youth, and considered it as having hazarded the destruction of 
their character and usefulness. Instances were adduced to 
prove, that many who succeeded well under its influence, 
failed in active life, because they had formed the habit of be- 
ing influenced by such excitements, and could not act without 
them. 

It was also maintained, that emulation was unnecessary, as a 
motive in education, and therefore, ought not to be used, on ac- 
count of the dangers which attend it. The schools of Fellen- 
berg, and others on this plan, were mentioned in proof of this. 

Others, who had employed emulation, stated that they had 
seen none of the evil effects described—that on the. contrary, 


“If it be an animal propensity, what need of cherishing or encouraging 
it, more than the appetite for food, or any other appetite or passion of an 
animal kind ? 


t Had the Saviour the sp'rit of rivalry or emulation ? 
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there was a constant spirit of harmony and kindness among 
their pupils, so far as they could discover. We did not observe 
however that any who had ever tried an opposite system ex- 
pressed these opinions ; and we, and our school fellows, can well 
remember feelings which our teachers did not know, on this 
subject. At the same time, others who had formerly em- 
ployed emulation, and subsequently had abandoned it, and tried 
the influence of other motives in their own schools, stated, that 
they found no difficulty in maintaining order and industry 
without it, and that the state of the school was better, and the 
influence on the character of the pupils much more happy. 

We were particularly interested by the remarks of the Rev. 
Dr Tuckerman of Boston, who spoke twice, with much ability 
and feeling, on the evils produced by this spirit. The prevalent 
feeling, so far as we could judge, was in favour of employing 
other motives in place of rivalry. We hope, however, this impor- 
tant subject will be taken up and discussed more thoroughly, 
and continue to be discussed, until it is settled; for we believe 
that much depends upon it in reference to the moral and the 
political character of our country ; and we know not whether 
the ultimate predominance or subjection of that party spirit, 
and that love of power and distinction, which are fast taking 
place of the patriotism which animated the fathers of our coun- 
try, and consequently our influence on the state of the world, 
will not be almost fixed by the decision, whether rivalry be en- 
couraged, or suppressed, in the education of those boys, now at 
school, who will become, in chirty years, the electors and rulers 
of an empire of thirty millions of inhabitants. The fruit must 
correspond to the seed, and on the care of the instructors who 
sow it, depends the character of the harvest. Their influence 
is fearful—nay, we suspect it will be decisive—on the question, 
whether our fields shall then be waving with the rich fruits of 
industry, virtue, and peace, or bristled with the bayonets, and 
wet with the bloodshed, of civil dissension. We will not en- 
large ; but we would recall to the mind of every teacher, that 
maxim of a painter—‘ F paint for Eternity.’ 

We again request communications from those who are op- 
posed to the views we express, that the subject may be brought 
fairly before our readers, 
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Arr. VII.—Nurray’s Enevisn Reaper. 


[We thank the experienced teacher from whom we received the follow- 
ing, for his communication, and should be gratified by more from the same 
source. } 

Tree is probably no other compilation of Reading Lessons, 


which has been so extensively and so generally used in our 
common schools, as the English Reader, by Lindley Murray. 
Numerous editions of this work have been published, in differ- 
ent parts of the United States. It has been stereotyped in va- 
rious forms. In some editions, the definitions of the more 
difficult words have been prefixed to the sections, or thrown 
into the margin; and one of these is lettered ‘ Definition Rea- 
der.’ In another edition, the pronunciation of numerous 
words, difficult and not difficult, has been given, according to 
the notation of Mr. Walker; and this is called a ‘ Pronoun- 
cing Reader.’ Whether the intrinsic merit of the book, and 
all these efforts to render it acceptable, and popular, and useful, 
will long ‘preserve it from disuse or oblivion,’ according to 
the prediction of the editor of the ‘ Pronouncing Reader,’ 
time only can determine. Having used this book a considera- 
ble number of years in teaching, I beg leave to offer a few, free 
remarks, on its character as a reading book for common 
schools. 

In the first place, 1 do not object to the book, as containing 
any thing of an immoral or irreligious tendency. There is 
scarcely a passage, in which the most scrupulous casuist can 
complain of an infringement of the ‘important principles of 
piety and virtue.’ I give the book full credit for ‘ chastity of 
language, purity of style, grammatical precision, and correct- 
ness of moral sentiment.’ But, important as all these proper- 
ties are, they do not, alone, render a book suitable for the use 
of schools. And this leads me to observe, in the second place, 
that I do object to the English Reader, as being greatly defi- 
cient in several properties, which are essential to a good school 
book. It is wanting in variety, both of style and sentiment. 
There is a sameness, a dull uniformity pervading the book, 
which almost inevitably leads the learner into a corresponding 
monotony and dullness in reading. With the exception of two 
or three pieces, there is almost no opportunity for the pupil to 
acquire a compass of voice, hy the frequent use of emphasis, 
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‘ 


and by exhibiting that variety in the tones, inflections, and 
pitches of his voice, and in the rapidity and slowness of 
enunciation, which is essential to a good reader. ‘The book 
neither contains specimens of those turns of thought which 
suit the mind of a sprightly child, nor of those lofty flights of 
eloquence, or mighty efforts of reason, or resistless appeals to 
the heart, which fill the soul, and inspire the tongue of the 
youth of genius, who, while he reads, feels and adopts as his 
own, every word that he utters. 

Again, the English Reader is above the comprehension of 
most scholars in our common schools. This results partly 
from the style of writing that prevails in the book, partly from 
the nature of the sentiments which are expressed, and the train 
of thought which is pursued, and partly from the want of pre- 
vious intellectual culture in the pupil. The pieces, in general, 
were not originally designed for the perusal of children. ‘They 
were written for adults ; and for them, and them only, are they 
suitable. I do not say, but that by and by, in consequence of 
the improved state of early education, the intellectual faculties 
of children will become cultivated to such a degree, that ordi- 
nary boys, ten or twelve years of age, will understand and relish 
such pieces as those which Mr Murray has selected. But at 
present, this is very far from being the case. Yet I have fre- 
quently seen children, even below the age just stated, children 
of moderate capacity too, put into the English Reader. Ask 
almost any little boy or girl you meet, ‘ What book do you 
read in at school?” The answer will probably be, ‘ The Eng- 
lish Reader ;/—with perhaps the additional information, ‘I 
read in that now, and spell in the Dictionary ; but I used to 
read in the Testament and spell in the Spelling Book.’—*‘ You 
say, you read in the English Reader ; do you study grammar ?” 
—‘ Yes, Sir; I have been through it several times ; but I never 
parsed any yet.’ ‘ Whose system of grammar do you study ” 
‘Oh, I study my own grammar ; but it is almost worn out. I 
shall have to borrow then ; for Father says he can’t afford to buy 
me any new books this summer.’—‘I meant—who is the 
author of the grammar which you use?’ ‘Author! I don’t 
know what you mean.’ 

Exrertus Sum. 
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Artr.—VIII. Ruope Istanp TAtes. 


Rhode Island Tales, by a Friend to Youth of Newport, R. I, pp. 46. 
Mahlon Day, New York. 


WE took up lately, a small book for children, entitled, ‘Rhode Island 
Tales, by a friend to youth, ot Newport, R. I.’ It has so much to recom- 
mend it, both in matter and in exeeution, that we very much desire to have 
it placed in the hands of all our little folks. It is, with but few exceptions, 
a fine specimen of poetical composition for children ; a species of writing, 
by the way, that very rarely combines, among the great mass of our 
rhymers, any thing like good taste and simplicity. 

While Bo: Fe it, we were all the while reminded of Cowper's ‘ John 
Gilpin.’ The Author, or if we may be allowed the privilege of guessing, 
the Authoress, has in her mental composition, much of the exquisite ten- 
derness, originality of conception, simplicity, and captivating, childlike 
playfulness, of that inimitable poet. 

Such poetry, is most happily adapted to the minds of quite young children. 
The measure and the rhyme, are to them, sources of great attraction and in- 
terest. Let any one make the experiment, and it will be found, that sim- 
ple — will arrest the youthful ear, and protract delightful attention, 
much longer than plain prose. 

In this way, a taste for poetical imagery and expression, may early be cul- 
tivated. There is a melody of language too, easily recognised by the musi- 
cal ear, which characterizes style, and which, so far from weakening the 
force of thought, or the power of eloquence, may, if it do not degenerate 
into sing-song, enforce the value of both. Is thought less forcible or elo- 
quent when accompanied by the charms of music? Why should it be, if 
clothed in the language which partakes somewhat of musical rythm? To 
train the ear to relish this, and to cultivate the taste for euphony of expres- 
sion in composition, and in public speaking, it seems to be desirable, that a 
portion of the reading of children should be in poetical measure and rhyme. 
Such reading lessons too are more easily and deeply engraven on the mem- 
ory, andif they contain correct moral and religious instruction, acquire from 
their poetical character an additional value. 

Another, and by no means inconsiderable advantage, arising from _poeti- 
cal reading lessons, is the habit which is acquired of correct accentuation, 
since if the measure is true, the ear alone will guide the reader to the sylla- 
bles on which the proper accent is to fall. This will greatly assist the mem- 
ory in this difficult part of the pronunciation of the English language. 

There is, in addition to this, a degree of spirit, and emphasis, given to the 
reading of poetry, which is felt by almost every youth; and which is highly 
favorable to the cultivation of good delivery. 

Let a parent or teacher take this little volume, and gather round him a 
group of children, and read to them in a natural, animated, and melodious 
manner these simple, and beautiful tales ; and he will be surprisec to see what 
a charm will accompany them, in the fixed gaze and delighted countenances 
of his youthful auditors. And let some of them, in turn, be required to 
read them, or to commit them to memory and recite them ;-and we do not 
fear that the truth of the remarks which we have made on this subject, will 
be despised or overlooked. 

We give a few extracts, both for the gratification of our readers, and as 
a specimen of the work. 

little boy says to his mother, 


‘ Do tell me, dear mother, who made all these things ? 
Our Father in Heaven, did his mother reply, 
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The Lord, thy Creator, who dwells in the sky, 

Above the bright clouds which thou lov'st to behold, 
At sunset, all spotted with crimson and gold ; 

He made all these things, the wide earth and the seas, 
The hills and the mountains, the rocks and the trees, 
This carpet of grass with its blossoms so fair, 

The beasts of the wood and the fowls of the air, 

All which thou beholdest in sunshine or shade, 

Thy Father, thy own Heavenly Father, hath made. 
And life, health, and strength, hath he given to thee, 
And hearing and eye sight these beauties to see. 

If thou art but good, in thy grief and thy joy, 

He will guard thee, and ft thee his own little boy ; 
Will lead thee in safety, through life, and will even 
Take thee with him to dwell in his beautiful heaven.’ 


The following stanzas are taken at random, from ‘a description of 
Muvxine.’ 


‘Twas near the close of day, yet bright 
The sun shone o’er the hill, 

And pour’d a flood of golden light, 
On every object still 





‘ Now seated on the gray stone wall, 
Which all the ved surrounds, 

His eye attentive noted all 
That pass'd within his bounds. 

‘ With snow-white pail, the dairy’s pride, 
Each milker seated low, 


Rested his head against the side 
Of every gentle cow. 


‘From Brown, and Pied, and Black, and Red, 
The milk with ease was drawn, 

But Brindle fiercely shook her head, 
And raised her pointed horn.’ 





Arr. IX.—Juria Brace. 


Tue Dear, Dums, anv Buinp Girt. 


Tue privation of hearing, and the consequent loss of speech, is 
felt to be one of the greatest misfortunes. A few instances are 
on record, in which the calamity was rendered more distressing, 
by the loss of sight, and the taste, the smell, and the touch, were 
the only avenues of knowledge left. A being thus deprived of the 
ordinary means of receiving, as well as communicating ideas, is 
a highly interesting subject of examination; and Mitchell the deaf 
and blind boy of Scotland, was considered worthy of careful 
observation, by the celebrated metaphysican, Stewart. Another 
imperfect being of the same kind, not less worthy of attenion is 
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Julia Brace, who is now an inmate of the American Asylum at 
Hartford, in Connecticut. 

She is the daughter of John and Rachel Brace, nativesof Hartford, 
and was born in that town, June 13, 1807. At four years of age, 
she was seized with the T'yphus Fever, while on a visit at Glasten- 
bury, a few miles from Hartford. She was taken sick on Monday 
evening, Nov. 29, I811, and on the Saturday morning following, 
she became blind and deaf. She remained dangerously ill for 
four or five weeks, and did not return to her mother's house, until 
the next January. During the following summer, she was again, 
twice sick ; but the next winter, her health became established, 
and has continued excellent ever since. 

Before her illness, she had not only learned to speak, but to re- 
peat her letters, and to spell words of three or four syllables; and 
for some time afier the loss of her sight and hearing, she was fond 
of taking a book, and selling words, and the names of her ac- 
quaintances. She retai 1 her speech pretty well, for about a 
year ; but gradually lost x, nd seems now condemned to perpetu- 
al silence. For three years, she could still utter a few words. One 
of the last of these, was ‘mother.’ 

Julia was, at first, unconscious of her misfortune. She seemed 
to imagine, that a long night had come upon the world, and often 
said ; ‘ It will never be day.’ She would call upon the family to 
‘light the lamp,’ and was impatient at their seeming neglect, even 
to give her an answer. At length, in passing a window, she felt 
the sun shining warm upon her hand; she immediately held out 
her hand, and pointed with delight, to indicate that the sun shone. 
From the January after her illness, until the following August, she 
would sleep during the day, and be awake through the night, and 
it was not until autumn, by taking great pains to keep her awake 
during the day, that she was set right. She is now as regular in 
this respect as other persons. From the period of her recovery, 
she seemed to perceive the return of the Sabbath ; and on Sunday 
morning, would get her own clean clothes, and those of the other 
children. If her mother was reading, she would find a book, and 
endeavour to do so. The intervention of a day of fasting, or 
thanksgiving, will confuse her reckoning even now; and 
some time elapses before she ‘gets right.’ 

Unable as she was, to lift, or penetrate, the veil of darkness and 
stlence which separated her from the world, the privations she en- 
dured, without any consciousness of the cause, might, very natur- 
ally, appear to her like a cruel punishment, which those around 
her were inflicting. It was probably from some feeling like this, 
that during the first winter after her recovery, she seemed 
irritable, almost to madness, would exhibit the most violent passion, 
and use the most profane language. The next summer, she be- 
came calmer ; and her mother could govern her to some extent by 
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shaking her, and stamping on the floor in sign of disapprobation 
and stroking, or patting her head, when she conducted well. She 
is now, habitually mild, and obedient, and affectionate. 

During the first summer after her illness, she was very unwilling 
to wear clothes, and would pull them off violently. At length her 
mother took one of her frocks, and tried it on her sister, with a 
view of altering it for her. Julia had always been remarkable 
for her sense of justice in regard to property. ‘This seemed to be 
awakened ; and she took the frock, and put it on herself. After 
this, she was willing to wear clothes, and even cried for new ones. 
She has ever since, been fond of dress. At 9 years of age she 
was taught to sew, and since that time has learned to knit. 

Julia is now 25 years of age. She has been resident for several 
years in the American Asylum at Hartford, where she is supported 
in part by the voluntary contributions of visitors, and in part by 
her own labors, in sewing and knitting. A language of palpable 
signs was early established, as a means of communication with 
her friends. ‘This has been much improved by her intercourse 
with the deaf and dumb, and is now sufficient for all necessary pur- 
poses. Her countenance, as she sits at work, exhibits the strong- 
est evidence of an active mind, and a feeling heart, within; and 
thoughts and feelings seem to flit across it, like the clouds ina 
summer sky. A shade of pensiveness, will be followed by a cloud 
of anxiety or gloom ; a peaceful look will perhaps succeed ; and 
not unfrequently, a smile lights up her countenance, which seems 
to make one forget her misfortunes. But no one has yet penetrat- 
ed the darkness of her prison house, or been able to find an 
avenue for intellectual or morallight. Her mind seems, thus far, 
inaccessible io all but her Maker. 

We have exceeded our limits, and must defer a more full account 
of this interesting female to a future number. 





Arr. X.—Metruop or Teacninc GreoarapHy. 
Two the Editor of the Annals of Education. 


Sirn—I was much interested, some years since, in a plan adopt- 
ed by President Humphrey, of Amherst College, in his class in 
Intellectual Philosophy, and which is adopted in some of our 
Theological Institutions It was this; instead of adopting some 
one treatise, as a tert book, and assigning a certain number of its 
pages as a lesson, a considerable number of the most important 
English works upon the science in question, were put into the 
hands of the pupils, and a subject was selected as the lesson, with 
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the expectation that the pupils would obtain information in regard 
to it, from all the works accessible to them. For example, the 
Imagination was perhaps the topic assigned! and at the recita- 
tion, one pupil was called upon to give the views of Reid in re- 
gard to it; another those of Stewart; to a third, some general 
questions were put ; and at the close of the exercise, the President 
was accustomed to make further remarks and explanations, 
comparing the views of the different writers to whese works the 
class had had access, and presenting those of other authors, whose 
works they hdd not had an opportunity of examining. The wri- 
ting of dissertations on the subjects and questions which thus 
came up, formed an important part of the plan. No remarks 
need be made, to shew how great an influence such a course must 
have, if skilfully pursued, in giving enlarged and general views of 
the topics under discussion. 

A plan which seems to be somewhat similar to this, has been 
applied to Woodbridge’s Geography by Mr Lucius F. Clark, one 
of the Preceptors of Westfield Academy. At a recent visit of 
his to my school, I requested him to exemplify, by means of one 
of my classes in Geography, the plan which he had devised. 

At the appointed time, the class assembled in the recitation 
room, and Mr Clark supplied them with a number of copies of a 
little pamphlet, entitled, ‘ Topics and References designed to assist 
the study of Woodbridge’s Universal Geography.’ ‘The pupils 
were directed to open to a page of the pamphlet, on which we read 
as follows. 


EUROPE, 


1. Europe [1] L. L. B. S. 544, (68—65) M. Capes. Penin- 
sulas. I. Seas. St. R. 368 (N. 566, 92—4.) 

[II] A. D.81—4. G. 954. Re. E. 1089. P. 877, 8. Cit. 1293, 4. 

This it must be confessed looks, at first, rather hieroglyphical ; 
but on the first two or three pages of the pamphlet, full explanations 
are given. It will be seen that under Europe there are two sets 
of references marked [I] and [II]. The first relate to Physical, 
the second to Civil Geography. Some of the references are en- 
closed in parentheses. These are intended to be omitted, when 
going over the lesson the first time. The initials stand for the 
various items to be examined; thus L. L. means Latitude and 
Longitude, B. Boundaries, S. Surface, &c. In some cases, these 
topics can be investigated simply by the examination of the 
map, in others by reference to the Geography. In the latter 
case, the number of the section or page to be examined is given. 

These general explanations being made, the following dialogue 
ensued, in regard to the second topic contained in the pamphlet, 
which was as follows. 
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2. Norway [1] Sit. B. Ge. 158. I. S. 555- So. Cl. (Me 555) 
R. (N. 583,) p. 293. 

What is the second topic? Pupils. Norway. Whatis inclu- 
ded under the division marked [I]? The Physica] Geography of 
Norway. What isthe first item? Situation. Is there any reference 
to the Geography? No Sir. Where then do you look for infor- 
mation? Tothe map. Will you all find the situation of Norway 
by reference to the map? 

In the same manner, several other items were examined, It is 
intended that this work shall be done by the pupil alone, except 
in the first lesson, which is studied by the class collectively, with 
the aid of the teacher in order that the method may be fully un- 
derstood. After the lesson is thus prepared, it is intended that 
it shall be recited in the following manner. 

The pupil called upon goes, with his topic book, to a black 
board, upon which a map of the country has been drawn, or to 
a large outline map prepared for the purpose, and hung up in view 
of the class ; and there, without having any questions asked him, 
proceeds to state in succession, the facts he has learned in regard 
to the various items mentioned in his book ; pointing out upon the 
outline map, the parts to which he refers. The advantages of such 
a method of study and recitation are obvious. It calls forth the 
resources of the pupil, exercises his judgment, teaches him how 
to express his ideas, and makes the business of recitation altogether 
a more intellectual one, than it is, by the ordinary method of ques- 
tion and answer, upon a given number of pages of the text book. 
The plan might easily be adapted to other studies and other text 
books, although the nature of the study of Geography, and the 
peculiar character of the text book which Mr Clark has selected, 
the principles of its arrangement, and the extraordinary copious- 
ness and variety of its materials, render it peculiarly suitable to 
this purpose. Undoubtedly, however, other text books in Geogra- 
phy might be advantageously used in connection with this, in 
studying these very lessons. 

The plan which I have thus attempted to describe, interested 
me much. Whether you will consider it of sufficient importance 
to give the description an insertion in the Annals, I know not. 
I have written in compliance with your request, in a Jate number 
of your work, that teachers would send you accounts of their ex- 
periments and plans. With much respect, 

Yours. 
A Teacuer. 
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Art. XII.—Practicat Lessons. 


A VISIT TO A SCHOOL. 


In the school of which we have already given some account by way of 
memoranda, the teachers assemble from time to time, to prepare for their vari- 
ous recitations. Eithera lesson is given them by one of the principals, or each 
is called upon to throw into the common stock all that she knows upon the 
proposed subject. This produces a uniformity in the recitations of the 
several classes. The advantage to the teachers is very great, each indi- 
vidual having the assistance of all the others. At one o | ew meetings, | 
witnessed the following preparation for an Arithmetic Lesson. 


FEDERAL MONEY. 


* What is federal money? Why has it this name?’ 

Teachers hesitate. 

I will ask you first, ‘ What are the denominations of federal money ?’ 

(In concert.) ‘ Mills, cents, dimes, dollars, and eagles.’ 

‘ And why is this called federal money ?’ 

Ist Teacher. ‘1 suppose, because this money was first made lawful by 
the federal government.’ 

2d Teacher. ‘1 should think it better to say made current, instead of law- 
ful, because other money is lawful.’ 

Principal. ‘Correct. I will ask you next, what is a coin?’ 

‘It is a small piece of metal, bearing a legal stamp.’ 

‘How many coins have we, corresponding with the denominations of 
federal money ?’ x 

(Teachers hesitate.) ‘Is the pistareen one of these ?’ 

* No.’ 

‘In the first place, is it an American coin?’ 

‘Itis not.’ —‘Is the ninepence?’ ‘No.’ 

‘ What are the ninepenny pieces?’ 

‘ Spanish.’ 

‘ Are the quarters American ?’ 

‘ Some of them are ; some of them are not.’ 

‘Yes; we have some American quarters, as you may see by the stamp.’ 
(A box of coins was produced, and the stamps examined.) ‘ But does the 
quarter correspond with any regular denomination of federal money ?’ 

‘It does not.’ 

‘Can you name the pieces which do?’ 

‘ Mills, cents, dimes, dollars, and eagles.’ 

‘The mill is only an imaginary coin; so that we have but four regular 
American coins.’ 

‘Is the eagle a real coin?’ 

‘Yes; we have gold eagle pieces.’ 

The teacher proceeded to mention the other points to be explained to the 
classes. The correspondence between the denominations of federal money 
and simple quantities, both increasing by tens ; and the principle of borrowing 
in subtraction. The teachers performed numerous examples in subtraction, 
giving their reason for every step. 

The Principal asked, ‘ Upon what principle is it that we pay, in the sub- 
trahend, what we borrow from the minuend.* 

The teachers could not tell. 


* The expression borrow and pay seem exceptionable. 
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Principal. ‘It is this. If two numbers be equally increased, their differ- 
ence remains the same.’ 

(A pile of three cents, and another of four, were placed upon the table.) 

* What is the difference?’ Answer—‘ One.’ 

(An equal number was added to each.) 

* What is now the difference? Answer —‘ One.’ 

(Seven or eight more were added.) 

* What is the difference?’ Answer —‘ One.’ 

‘ How can you tell, since you do not know the number in each pile ?’ 

If two numbers be equally increased, their difference remains the same. 
(Repeated, in concert, several times.) 

The study of, Arithmetic receives very thorough attention. All go 
through with Colburn’s ‘ First Lessons’ before taking up the ‘ Sequel.’ 
We heard the recitations of some of the oldest scholars in school, in such 
examples as this; —‘If one load of wood cost 5 dollars, how many loads 
may be bought for 15 dollars?’ A reason is required for every step. An 
individual would perhaps say, ‘ If one load cost 5 dollars, 15 dollars will buy 
3 loads; because 3 times 5 are 15. Some one would correct ; —‘ It is be- 
cause 15 is 3 times 5, that three loads may be bought; and not because 3 
times 5 are 15.’ 


TEA TABLE CONVERSATION. 


The Principal commenced the conversation by saying, ‘1 would propose 
for the subject of general conversation at this time —‘“‘ The management 
Children.” Let each endeavor to think of some maxim it would be well 
to observe in the treatment of your younger brothers and sisters.’ 

After a short pause, the young lady who sat nearest to the Principal, said, 
oa ou wish to gain the affection of children, always treat them with 

ndness..’ 

The others proceeded, without hesitation, to make the following remarks. 

‘ Never deny them any innocent gratification without a good reason.’ 

* If you intend to allow them an indulgence they request, grant it freely, 
without requiring it to be purchased by some extra act of obedience.’ 

‘If you think best to refuse, (subjoined another) do so at once, and never 
allow the child to gain any point by teasing.’ 

‘ Never teach children to say, “‘ Mother won't let me do thus and so ;"’ — 
let it be, “‘ Mother doesn’t think it is best.’”’ 

‘ Do nothing to encourage children in saying smart things.’ 

‘Avoid bringing them forward before company to exhibit their per- 
formances.’ 

‘ Never say to them, “ You must try to be very good to-day, because com- 
pany is coming.” Let them feel, that it is as important to be good at other 
times.’ 

‘ Do not say toa child, when company is present, ‘“‘ You never behaved 
so ill before in your life.””’ 

‘ Never confine children in the dark, as a punishment. It will lead them 
to fear the darkness.’ 

‘In endeavoring to counteract natural timidity, avoid alluding to their 
fears. Do not say, “Oh! you are not afraid.’’’ 

‘ Let the punishment of children be proportioned to their offences, and 
not to the amount of inconvenience occasioned.’ 

‘ Never by an offence because no harm was done.’ 

‘ Avoid leading children to distrust your word, by deceiving them in 
various little things ; as by saying, “ You will never be a man, unless you 
do this, or that.” 
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ELECTRICITY. 


E-lec-tri-ci-ty. ‘ What does this long word mean, Papa?’ Oh! it is 
a very hard word. You cannot understand it. ‘Does it mean anything 
about electing, or lecturing, Papa? Do tell me!’ No; no. It comes from 
a word that means amber. ‘ What is amber?’ It is a resin, something 
like common rosin (which you call rozzwm), only it is clear, and has a 
bright yellow color. It is found in the earth. ‘Is Electricity made of am- 
ber?’ No, my child; but did you ever rub a cat’s back in the dark? 
‘Oh! yes; and it sparkled, and crackled very much.’ Well now, that is 
Electricity. ‘ What; the sparks or the noise?’ No, Electricity is what 
makes the sparks and the noise. ‘ What is it then?’ I donot know — 
Can you tell me what it is that makes the smell of a rose? ‘No,I do not 
know.’ Well, so it is here. ‘ But why is it called from amber.’ Be- 
cause people found, that when they rubbed amber, it would draw cotton, 
and light things, to it or attract them ; and then they found, that other things 
made of rosin, and also of glass, would do the same. Then they used very 
large pieces of glass and of sealing wax, and they found they would spar- 
kle and crackle like the cat’s back ; and so they found the attraction, and 
the sparks, and the noise were all produced by one thing, which they called 
Electricity. ‘ But sometimes in the winter, when I have pulled off my wool- 
len stockings, they would crackle and + py too.’ ‘ Was that Electricity ?’ 
Yes; and when 2 ecw mother pulls of her silk cloak, in cold weather, 
it is often covered with sparks. 

‘Can we make Electricity then, Papa.?” We can show it ; but God alone 
can make it. We can make it produce some effects. Here; take this 
glass vial and rub it on your sleeve. Now touch this piece of cotton 
with it. ‘ See how it springs up to the glass — but now it drops off. What 
makes that, Papa?’ Philseophers tell us, that it becomes full of elec- 
tricity and then it is driven away, or repelled. When it has laid on the 
table a little while, the glass will draw it again. This, they say, is because 
the overcharge of Electricity has gone into the table ; and so it is attracted 


n. 

“eBut here is an Electrical machine. It is a large bottle, turning round, 
with a piece of silk rubbing against it. See, what large bright sparks it 
makes! Put your knuckle to it; it will make it sting, but it will not burn. 
Here is a bottle, quite filled with it — Touch this. ‘Oh! see how it makes my 
arms jump, Papa! What makesit?’ This is called a shock. A person who 
took one from a very large bottle, which was quite full of Electricity, 
was killed by it. ‘ But did you ever see any thing like electricity, besides 
what we have mentioned—Is there ever any thing like it in the sky?’ 
Nothing but the lightning. ‘How is that like it?’ Why there is, first, 
a flash, and then the thunder. ‘ But then it is a very bright, large flash, and 
not a spark ; and thunder is a very loud noise.’ ut is not a little spark 
of fire, just the same with the fire in the chimney? ‘Yes.’ And so it is 
with Electricity. Dr Franklin, a great many years ago, sent up a kite, 
when there was a thunder cloud near; and tied the string toa window, 
and hung a key to it; and then he could draw sparks from the key, with 
his knuckle, just as well as from the machine. ‘ Then I think lightning must 
be the same with Electricity for it makes alight and a noise just like it, and 
it kills people too sometimes. But I do not see it attract any thing!’ Did 
you never see two black clouds come ther in astorm? That showed 
attraction. So you see, lightning is just like Electricity. Epiror. 
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486 Causes of Defects in Schools. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FACTS ILLUSTRATING THE CAUSES OF DEFECTS IN SCHOOLS. 


We are persuaded that no single cause operates more effectually, in 
preventing the improvement of our common schools, than the negligent 
or imperfect mode in which examinations are conducted. The followin 
facts, which we have learned from an individual well acquainted wit 
them, will show the manner in which they are conducted in some pla- 
ces in the State of ;and we fear this is but too correct when 
applied to other states. 

n one of the towns in -- , itis usual fo one, two, or at most 
three of the visitors, to examine candidates; and any number is con- 
sidered as forming a quorum. The examinations are a mere form. 
The following will serve as a specimen of what frequently happens. 

An instructor had by considerable effort, collected two or three of the 
visitors, when the examination commenced. Have you ever taught 
school ?’ asked one of the Board. ‘Yes, once ;? was the reply. He gave 
the candidate an English Reader, and requested him to read a given 
passage. While he was doing this, another wrote him a certificate. 
But if a candidate has never taught school, a few questions on other 
branches are asked; though of no practical consequence. 

In another town, so large a proportion of the Board of Visitors have 
no knowledge of Grammar or Geography, and are at the same time 
candidates for teachers themselves, that no effort to make these stud- 
ies, subjects of examination, has hitherto been successful. This 
has been the case for many years. 

In T—— the persons, constituting for many years past the Board of 
Visitors, are mostly relatives. In consequence of this, a favorite of 
one of the Board is regarded as the favorite of the whole, and often 
obtains a certificate when his literary qualifications are very inferior. 
Their schools are very low indeed. 

In A the instructer has sometimes gone through with his term ; 
and then for the sake of form, has been examined afterwards. At one 
of these mock examinations, a Visitor asked the instructor how she 
would pronounce the word malign. The answer being given correctly, 
the Visitor related an anecdote, and the certificate was written and 
presented. This constituted the whole of the process. 

A person came forward for examination, and, what is quite rare, 
was rejected. She was deficient even in Spelling and Reading. But 
the district were determined on employing her. She was placed in 
the school, and a clamor was raised against the Visitors, who at 
length gave her a certificate. 

In one or two towns adjoining the former, examinations are more 
strict. They are often continued for four or five hours, and a majority 
of the Visitors are present. Teachers are sometimes rejected. Out 
of six examined one evening, I saw two rejected, both of whom had 
taught in adjoining towns. In another instance a gentleman who had 
taught thirteen winters, was rejected bee he did not understand 
grammar and geography. The district who employed him were enra- 
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ged; and the visitors thought it expedient to compromise the matter for 
the sake of peace, and he was permitted to continue. A similar occur- 
rence took place in the same town a few years before. 

In another part of the state, an energetic Board of Visitors, in at- 
tempting to make improvement in their schools in the same manner, 
met with a similar difficulty, which terminated in the same way. In- 
deed it is generally considered hazardous, so far as I am acquainted, 
(with a few exceptions,) to reject a candidate who has taught before ; 
and few are rejected at all ; not one, it is believed, to a county, upon 
an average, annually : though there are two schools, (one for summer, 
and one for winter,) taught in sixteen or eighteen hundred districts 
annually. 

In S , itis customary to examine a candidate, and if he is thought 
qualified, permit him to teach upon trial. At the usual visit, if he is 
found qualified, the license is presented ; if not he is dismissed. 

Instances of dismission after commencing are, however, very rare. 
One instructer was found so unfit to govern, that the scholars even 
cursed him to his face, with impunity, before the Board of Visitors ; 
yet they did not dismiss him. He had taught one month, and was allow- 
ed to teach two more. 

Measures of this kind are a fruitful source of the evils of our schools. 
School Inspectors ought to establish and make known a standard of 
qualifications, and insist upon it with strictness. We have never known 
means of this kind employed, without a gradual elevation of the char- 
acter of the teachers and the schools. 

The Inspectors of Common Schools in the town of Canandaigua, 
N. Y., have set an important example on this subject. They have 
adopted general rules for the examination of teachers, from which 
they will not deviate, except under peculiar circumstances. One 
rule is, to require of the applicant a certificate of good moral character. 
Another, that “each teacher shall be able to sustain a satisfactory ex- 
amination in the following branches of English Education, viz: Geog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arithmetic, Reading, Writing and Spelling. Speci- 
mens of writing will be taken on examination, and sentences will be 
read to the teacher, who will write them down from the mouth. These 
specimens must exhibit neatness, accuracy, correct spelling, proper 
punctuation, and a suitable choice of capital letters. The examina- 
tions in Arithmetic will be confined more particularly to the funda- 
mental and practical rules of that science ; and the questions in Geog- 
raphy, will relate especially to the map of our own country.” 








EDUCATION FOR ACTUAL LIFE. 


The following illustration of a very well known principle, that it is 
the purpose of education to fit the pupil for the actual duties of life, is 
somewhat amusing. It is said that some Virginian philanthropists 
offered to educate some of the Indians. They received from the 
shrewd savages the following reply. 


‘ Brothers of the white skin! You must know that all people do not 
have the same ideas on the same subjects; and you must not take it 
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ill that our manner of thinking in regard to the kind of education 
which you offer us does not agree with yours. We have had in this 
particular some experience. Several of our young men, were some 
time since educated at the northern colleges, and learned there all 
the sciences. But when they returned to us, we found they were 
spoiled. They were miserable runners, They did not know how to 
live in the woods: They could not bear hunger and cold. They 
could not build acabin, nor kill a deer, nor conquer an enemy. They 
had even forgotten our language ; so that not being able to serve us as 
warriors, or hunters, or counsellors, they were absolutely good for 


nothing.’ 





SCHOOL ARRANGEMENT. 

The following proposals are made in the French Journal of Educa- 
tion, for the methods of exercises and punishment, and the distribution 
of time in an institution for children. 

Kinds of Exercise. 

1, Walking. 2. Gymnastic’ Exercises. 3. Making collections of 
plants, minerals, &c. 4, Taking care of various animals. 5. Gar- 
dening. 6. Athletic games. 

Kinds of Punishment. 

1. Private reproof. 2. Public reproof. 3. Reporting the offence 
to the school. 4. Reporting the offence to the parents. 5. Eating 
alone. 6. Deprivation of any ordinary enjoyment. 7. Walking up 
and down in a solitary alley. Carrying a weight proportioned to the 


strength. enaieianre 
For young For older 
children, children. 
wryw wv 





Intellectual effort. 6 hours 8 hours, 
Gymnastics. 3— 2 — 
Amusement. a 
Food and recreation. 3 — 2— 
Reading aloud. 2— 2 — 
Sleep. 8s — 7 — 
24 24 
HISTORY. 


‘Would you know,’ asked an Indian Cazique, ‘how I would have 
my children instructed in the ways of men? 

‘Look at this handful of dust gathered from the golden bed of the 
silver flowing Aracara. What an infinite number of particles—yet, 
how few the grains of ore which we prize! How great the toil which 
is necessary to sift out and separate them from the worthless heap in 
which they are concealed ! 
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‘Even so, my friend, is it with the history of the generations of 
men, from the creation downwards. Events have passed which no 
tongue can number ; but. the events which mark the character of human 
nature, and which are worthy of being treasured up in our memories, 
are but few, and only by the eye of wisdom to be distinguished. 

‘Let my children then be taught what these few events are; let 
them be spared the life’s labor of turning over the mountain of dross 
which time has heaped up, in search of the scattered gems which are 
to lighten their path through the world; conduct them at once into 
the only treasury of true knowledge—that treasury which philosophy 
has gleaned from the experience of thousands of generations.’ 


ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


[We extract the following notice from a circular which we have re- 
ceived. We cordially wish success to this, and every effort, to form the 
— ose in corpore sano, and shall rejoice to see the example imi- 
tated. 

The Rochester Institute of Practical Education, was organized in 
May last. It isintended for extensive usefulness, and is in successful 
operation. Its students exceed forty, collected from four denomina- 
tions of Christians, all equally privileged. Itowes its origin to the 
late revivals of religion in the western part of the State. Many 
young men of piety and talents, have recently become anxious to 
prepare for the Gospel ministry, and to support themselves by manual 
labor, rather than burthen the church. 

The Providence which called for an institution of learning, deter- 
mined its character. Its aim should be to secure to its members vigor 
of health and strength of bodily constitution, to cherish the proper 
moral and religious habits, to develop their minds in a direction 
adapted to their high destination, and te.gird up the stern and nobler 
energies of the soul to the power of great accomplishment. A few 
friends of religion and learning contributed sufficient to hire conve- 
nient buildings for one year,-in a pleasant and healthful part of Roch- 
ester, and to furnish the different departments of labor, board, and 
instruction. The original founders and patrons, have committed the 
entire management of the Institute to six directors, chosen every two 
years by the Presbytery of Rochester. 

The department of labor is subordinate to higher objects. Experi- 
ence shows, that most of our students can maintain ten hours of intense 
study, with three hours of labor, better than if no labor were required ; 
and that the punctuality and order connected with this department, gives 
system to every thing connected with it. Students of ordinary me- 
chanical skill, during the weeks they are learning their trade, can 
nearly earn their board ; and it is calculated, that when the intended 
facilities are furnished, they will pay their expenses. 

The members of the Institute govern themselves.—The Directors have 
not prepared a code of regulations, nor has the Principal dictated any. 
As rules were found necessary, the students consulting for their own 
good, either together, or by committees, adopt rules concerning labor, 
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board, devotion, study, and all subjects of common interest. Officers 
of their own appointment carry these rules into operation. Thus 
republican principles are practically applied. Manual labor, with 
moral truth, does in fact elevate that character, and call forth the ener- 
gies of the soul. Idle, vicious, and ignorant young men, surrounded by 
temptations, are incapable of self-government, and of course of the bene- 
Jits A hag Institute. 
History of a single day—The students rise at 4 o’clock—they 
gee 15 minutes in preparing their persons and rooms for study. 
ear 30 minutes are spent in the Chapel, in reading the word of God, 
singing and prayer. Before 5 they retire to their rooms for study.— 
Their meals are at 6, 12, and 6. Three minutes are allowed from the 
stroke of the bell, for assembling for any public exercise. Each 
student studies 10 hours and labors 3. For want of room in the 
mechanic’s shop, they are arranged in three divisions. The first di- 
vision labor from breakfast till 10 o’clock, and recite at 11 and 5. 
The second, from 10 to 1, and recite at 8 and 2. The third, from 3 to 
6, and recite at9 and 1. Lectures addressed to all the students, are 
before 6 A. M. or after meals. Several evenings are occupied each 
week in public exercises or otherwise, the time, till 9, is spent in study. 
The only time at the discretion of the student, is from meals till the 
next hour, and this is usually occupied with special duties. 


CIRCULATING MONEY. 


We believe Franklin proposed the plan of giving a sum of money 
to a person in need, on condition of his giving an equal sum to another, 
as soon as he was able. A gentleman recently constituted two of his 
friends life members of the Bible Society, urging them to make a 
similar appropriation, with a similar request, to some of their friends. 
One of our correspondents, to whom we sent a copy of the Juvenile 
Lyre, says ;— ‘It is so admirably calculated to mould and direct the 
moral feelings of children, that | wish you to charge me a copy, and 
present it to some teacher, with the hope, that, after he had become 
acquainted with it, he will give it to a second, and the second toa 
third, and so on.’ We have seldom seen a better mode of circulating 
money, and other useful articles; and we have put in circulation a 
book which the publisher’s politeness furnished us. 


DISCOVERIES ON THE RIVER NIGER. 


A report of the proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in alate number of the ‘London Literary Gazette,’ contains some ac- 
count of the discovery of the long sought course of the Niger, by 
Richard and John Lander, who accompanied Clapperton and Denham. 
They reached the Niger at the city of Boossa, near which Park and 
his associates met their unhappy fate. They were surprised to find 
the river here only a stone’s throw in breadth, agitated by whirlpools, 
produced by the rugged rocks rising from its channel. 

In this neighborlood is the large and flourishing kingdom of Yaoori, 
with a capital of the same name, well fortified, which is 20 or 30 miles 
in circumference. Below Boossa the Niger or Quorra, becomes a 
noble unobstructed river, from one to three miles in breadth, on which 
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they floated at ease in their canoe, They soon met with great num- 
bers of slaves exposed for sale, and the European merchandize for 
which they were exchanged. The people appeared enterprising and 
commercial, and numbers lived in their trading canoes, At Bocqua, 
they found a considerable town, and additional indications of Europe- 
an commerce. In ten days, after being taken prisoners and ransomed 
by a king from the coast, they reached Kirree, a large town, at the 
commencement of the Delta, and found the river separating into three 
branches of considerable magnitude. They descended the branch 
called the un or Brasse river, the first river east of Cape Formosa, 
to the sea, and after spending some time at the island of Fernandopo, 
they returned to England, where an account of their travels .will 
speedily be published. 





INTELLIGENCE. 
DOMESTIC. 


CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS IN MISSOURI. 


Besides the College in St Louis, the Catholics have flourishing schools 
at the following places. 1. At Florissant, containing a large number of pupils. 
2. A female school at St Louis, containing 40 scholars. 3. A large institu- 
tion at Perryville, 85 miles south of St Louis, and 40 from Cape Girardeau. 
The boys’ school has about 100 pupils, mostly from Louisiana and the West 
Indies. The number of pupils in the female department is also considera- 
ble. 4. A Theological Seminary at the same place, containing 24 or 25 stu- 
dents. 5. A female school is about commencing at a Creek, in the 
same county with Perryville. There is no Protestant College in Missouri. 

New York Observer. 


YOUNG MEN’S SOCIETY. 

A New York Young Men’s Society, has been formed auxiliary to the 
American Young Men's Society. Its objects are to promote the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the young men of the city. It is proposed to 
divide the city into 40 districts and organize associations in each or parts of 
the society. They are to meet twice a month, once for reading the Scrip- 
tures, prayer, and religious conversation and lessons, and once for literary 
and scientific objects. They are expected to aid young men recently arrived 
in the city in avoiding its dangers and temptations, and to search out and 
relieve and instruct the poor. We rejoice to see an organization which may 
cherish a fraternal feeling, for the best of purposes, among our youth—the 
flower of our population—the hope of our country. 


LYCEUMS. 
The American Spectator informs us, that there are Lyceums in eight or ten 
hundred towns in the United States, besides County and State Lyceums 
NEW YORK STATE LYCEUM. 


The New York State Lyceum held its first anniversary meeting at Utica 
a short time since. Delegates were present from several counties. Hon. 
Nathan Williams, one of the Vice Presidents, presided; and among the 
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addresses made, those of the Rev. Dr Weeks, and A. B. Johnson, Esq. are 
particularized as very interesting. The former spoke on a new arrangement 
of the English language ; and the latter on the present character, condition, 
&c. of common schools. Mr Brooks, of the theological school at New 
Haven, also addressed the meeting in an interesting manner, on the defects 
of our present system of school education, and offered some suggestions 
towards a plan of improvement. New York Advertiser. 









INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLS. 


The Episcopal Recorder, of Philadelphia, speaking of the character of 
common schools, we presume in that region, observes, ‘ that multitudes of 
those schools are doing more harm to the morals of youth, than Sunday 
Schogls are doing good ’— that they are to a sad extent ‘ the habitation of 
riot and misrule, and that six day’s attendance in the school room, during 

' the week, does more to fix the character of the young, than siz hours’ in- 
struction on the Sabbath.’ How great are the exertions making, (and with 
the most important effects,) to provide suitable instruction and influence for 
one day in the week. May we not hope that the same christian zeal will 

rouse itself to effort in providing for the other siz? ‘ These things ye ought 
to have done, but not to have left the others undone.’ 














SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The London Sunday School Union, have engaged some esteemed min- 
isters, to deliver lectures to its teachers on Biblical literature, that they may 
be prepared to explain the Scriptures more fully to their pupils. What 
could more advance the interests of our own Sunday Schools ? 







POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


A premium of fifty dollars is offered by the American Sunday School 
Union, for the best Essay on Popular Superstitions. An instance illustrat- 
ing the need of such a work, occurred in the voyage of the ship, Antarctic, 
towards the South Pole. A small, black bird came on board. The men were 
anxious to kill it; the captain suffered it to escape, and to this circumstance, 
the crew attributed all their subsequent misfortunes. 











STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


We are happy to see that this subject has occupied an increasing share of 
public attention during the past year. Princeton College took the lead lon 
since, in establishing Bible recitations, and with the ter neh results. A 
similar plan was adopted at .4mherst. It has been commenced at Yale, with 
some modifications, and the study of the Bible is now a part of the course at 
Waterville,and S. Hudson. The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, 
recently took this asthe subject of an address to the students of Rutgers 
College ; and we were gratified to see the following notice in an advertise- 
ment of Mr Curran’s Academy in Philadelphia; ‘ This institution is de- 
signed to give an education on the principles of the Bible ; because it is be- 
lieved, that a knowledge and love of the sacred volume in youth, give the 
best assurance of future respectability and usefulness.’ 










GENEVA LYCEUM. 

An institution under this name, for the liberal education of young men, is 
established in this village, under the Rev. Erzazer Larnror. The plan 
is similar to that of “ The Oneida Institute,’ an acount of which we pub- 
lished some time ago. 










PRICES OF SCHOOLS AND BOOKS. 


A parent in South Carolina requests, that the prices of education at various 
Schools as well as of School-books, should be stated. If teachers and book- 
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sellers will supply us with the necessary information ; as to their terms, we 
shall cheerfully publish them, and something of the kind will be found in 
our advertising colamns. To these we must generally refer for particular 
accounts of private institutions, as it would be impossible, if it would not be 
invidious, to characterize the few within our immediate knowledge,and thus 
treat others with implied neglect. 

We add the following account of terms at several institutions. At 4m- 
herst Academy, tuition for English, 4 —for the classical or teachers’ de- 
partment, $5. For board $0,75 to $1,75 per week. Whole expenses in 
the teacher's family, $110 a year, Monson Academy, tuition $4 to $5 per 
quarter — board $1 to $1,75aweek. Phillips’ Andover Academy, for Teachers 
tuition, ee $8; board for boys $2,50 per week ; in families $1 ,25 to $2,00. 
Rutgut Classical School, New-Brunswick, New-Jersey, under the care of 
the trustees of the college. Tuition, $4 to $5; board $2,50 a week. 

The same parent also requests advice, as to the treatment of a child. We 
must defer our answer to a future number. 

MONSON ACADEMY. 


We have just received the last catalogue of this institution, the whole 
number of students in this Academy, is 103, of which 60 are males, and 43 
females. 

Beneficiaries of the American Education Society receive from the funds 
of the institution, from 10 to 15 dollars a quarter, with the free use of all 
necessary books, and considerable aid from a female education society. 


LITERARY CONVENTION. 


The meeting of this Convention, which was resolved upon at the last 
meeting in New York, will take place on Tuesday, November Ist. Reports 
are to be received from Committees on several subjects, which we men- 
tioned in August, and a number of interesting questions will be brought up 
for discussion. The objects of the convention are entirely general, and of 
the first importance. its results must depend on the interest expressed 
by the friends of Literature and Education. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK CITY. 


We learn that this University will not be organized until suitable build- 
ings are prepared. Its funds are increasing. 


FOREIGN. 


DEPLORABLE AMOUNT OF IGNORANCE, AND ITS EFFECTS. 


Of 138 persons committed to Reading goal,in England, 25 only could write, 
37 only could read, and 76 could neither read nor write. Of 30 prisoners 
tried at Abingdon, 6 only could read and write; 11 could read imperfectly, 
the other 19 were wholly uneducated. Of 79 prisoners convicted at Ayles- 
bury, only 30 could read and write. Of 332 committed for trial at Winches- 
ter, 105 could neither read nor write. Nearly the whole number were de- 
plorably ignorant of even the rudiments of religious knowledge. Of 50 

risoners, put on trial at Lewes, 13 only could read and write, 12 could read 
imperfectly, only one could read well. About one half of the persons com- 
mitted to Maidstone gaol could neither read nor write, and nearly the whole 
were totally ignorant of the nature and obligations of true religion. 
EDUCATION AT TONGATABOO, IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society of England have stations on this island 
at Kehefo, and Nukualofa. They have schools for teaching the natives the 
elementary branches of education at both these places, as well as at several 
villages in the interior. Nearly the whole population, old and young, ap- 
pear anxious to learn, and are said to be perpetually teasing the missionaries 
for books. The school at Nukualofa sometimes numbers fifty persons, em- 
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bracing men, women and children. There is also a school at this place, 
exclusively for females. Many of the pupils read, and some of them write 
a fair hand already. Great complaint is however made of the want of books, 
slates, pencils, &c., for the pupils; to some extent, written lessons are at 
present substituted for books. 


EDUCATION IN LIBERIA, 


The literary and religious advantages of this colony have already become 
considerable. The Liberia Herald, a monthly nevspaper, is conducted b 
J. Russworm, a colonist, and graduate of Bowdoin Colle e. Six schools 
are in successful operation, and recent methods have been adopted to secure 
the education of every child in the colony. Surrounding tribes are begin- 
ning to derive the same advantages. From the neighboring clans, 100 chil- 
dren are now attending the school in Liberia. Sunday Schools, are also 
well attended. Vermont Chronicle. 


EDUCATION IN LOWER CANADA. 


To every well wisher of the country, it must be a gratifying circumstance 
to watch the progress which Education has made within this Province, 
under the encouragement afforded by the late appropriations. The amount 
drawn out of the public chest in 1829 for the most important part of what 
ought to engage the attention of the Legislature, was £13,785, 16s, 3d, 
while in 1830, it had swelled up to £26,019, ls, 2d. The number of Schol- 
ars which in 1829 received the benefit of these appropriations, was upwards 
of 18,000; while in 1830 they drew upwards of 40,000. In 1831 it is ex- 
pected that 80,000 children will be receiving education ; which, judging by 
the school returns of New York, will be about one ehild in two out of the 
whole population. 

During the year 1830, by the returns of the elementary schools receivin 
the benefits of the late acts, it would appear that £16,267—70, 11d, had 
been expended in paying the salaries of masters, having the charge of 
16,591 pay scholars, and of 21,622 pauper children, making a total of 
38, 213 children, equal to 8s. 6d., the average cost of each scholar. 

Montreal Gazette. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN THE RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF GEORGIA. 


On this country’s becoming a Russian Province in 1802, the government 
established a school at Teflis, which in 1804 was changed into a foundation 
for the education of the nobles. In 1807,it was changed into a gymnasium 
of four classes, and the plan of instruction was modified by Gen Yermoloff, 
in 1809, so as to comprise, instead of instruction in Latin and German, the 
Tartaric language, which is the sages 4 tongue there. He also added 
some branches of military instruction. The establishment contained about 
300 pupils during each year, but was still only a place of education for the 
Georgian nobility. But in May, 1830, the government established in the 
province, instead of this school, one gymnasium at Teflis and 20 district 
schools. To the gymnasium, which, at its opening, received 298 pupils, 
there are attached exhibitions or allowances from the state, to maintain 40 
pupils, children of the nobles, officers and functionaries. 

Quarterly Journal of Education. 


EDUCATION IN THE HIGHLANDS. (SCOTLAND.) 


According to the last Annual Report of the Society for the Education of 
the Poor in the Highlands, read at the general meeting in Inverness, in Oc- 
tober last and recently published, the schools in their connection are rap- 
idly dispelling the ignorance which has long prevailed in their districts, and 
are effecting a salutary change in the madal habits of the inhabitants. The 


number of schools is stated to amount to 511, and they are attended by 
37,000 scholars. Ib. 
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ORPHAN SHOOL IN GREECE. 


The ‘ Ophanotrophion ’ at Egina, a spacious edifice, affords education to 
the children whom the French government have redeemed in Egypt, as well 
as to the offspring of indigent parents. Its present number of pupils is about 
407. They are instructed in the olomnenenyy branches of education ; and 
afierwards taught the miechanical arts under some other roof. Ancient 
Greek forms part of the course laid down. M, Mustoxidi,a Greek of Corfu, 
whose works have entitled him to the honor of being appointed a corres- 
ponding member of the French Institute; isthe Ephor of the ‘ Orphano- 
trophion.’ Through his zealous instrumentality a museum has been formed 
in it, which contains numerousarchwological remains, brought together from 
various parts of Greece. This is one of the first establishments which have 
been founded by the present government. Ib. 





NOTICES. 


Roman Antiquities and Ancient Mythology, for Classical Schools. 
By Charles K. Diilaway, A. M. Instructor in the Boston Public Latin 
School. Boston, 1831, 12mo. pp. 161. 


There has been, so far as we know, no work which has answered fully 
the purposes for which this is intended. The various books of Antiquities 
and Mythology to which scholars have had access, have been, on several 
accounts, unsuitable for schools. They have accordingly been sometimes 
in the teachers’ hands, but not often in those of the pupils. The work be- 
fore us supplies this want; and so far as we can judge from a somewhat 
cursory examination, in a very satisfactory manner. This, or some similar 
compend, ought to be introduced into every classical school. 

We are aware that the subject of mythology is one of difficulty and deli- 
cacy ; and we do not recollect to have seen it better treated, than in this 
work. But while it is a question, how far the vices of the Pagan Pantheon 
should be presented to children, it certainly appears notless dangerous, to 
leave a boy to entertain respect for a being, who, as he is afterwards to 
discover, is an example of the grossest profligacy. One thing at least should 
be done. The term mythology should be so distinctly explained, and the 
fabulous and unworthy character of the Deities, so frequently referred to, 
that it may be associated with every recollection of them,and we doubt indeed 
the expediency of using the historical style in describing them. Above all, 
they should be contrasted with the God of the Scriptures, as to their exis- 
tence, and attributes, and powers; and then there would be less danger of 
transferring the idea of fable to every system of religion, as is so often 
done by the profound classical scholar. 


The Greek Primitives of the Messieurs de Port Royal; to which 
are added rules for Derivation or the Formation of Words. Selected 
chiefly from Buttman’s Greek Grammar. Boston, 12mo. pp. 183 

Modern Literature is very much indebted to a company of Catholic ec- 
clesiastics, who in the 17th century occupied a monastery a few miles west 
of Paris, called Port Royal. They cultivated the ancient languages, and 
published grammars and other works, to facilitate the study of them. Their 
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works have been the foundation of many philological works in France, Eng- 
land, and America. One of those works was entitled ‘The garden of 
Greek Roots,’ consisting of four parts, the first of which contained a collec- 
tion of the principal primitives of the Greek language, alphabetically ar- 
ranged. The work before us is substantially a re-publication of this first 

art, (the other being much less important,) or rather of an English trans- 
ation of it, made by Nugent in 1748. It must be a very valuable assistant 
to the Greek students, especially with the improvements introduced by the 
American Editor. 


Christian Almanac. New York, Philadelpia, &c. Porter’s Health 
Almanac. Philadelphia. British Almanac. London. Almanac des 
Bons Consuls. Paris. 

These unpretending, but useful little works, were established in order to 
supply the place of the ridiculous and often pernicious records of astrology 
and superstition, which were formerly circulated under the name of alma- 
nacs. They contain all the ordinary astronomical information, adapted, 
either by separate columns, or in distinct editions, to the latitude and lon- 
gitude of the principal places in our country ; and instead of astrology and 
worn out or ridiculous jests and proverbs and predictions of weather, in 
every vacant corner of the almanac, and a number of pages succeeding, 
are occupied with useful information in arts, agriculture, and statistics, 
maxims of health and temperanee, and anecdotes and extracts, suited to 
promote morality and religion. Publications of this kind have done in- 
calculable good, if it were only in the exclusion of evil; and deserve the 
patronage of every friend of improvement. 


Essays on School Keeping, &c. By an Experienced Teacher. 
Philadelphia. J. Grigg. 18me. pp. 199. 

While this work does not exhibit, by any means, the originality of Mr 
Hall's. Lectures on School Keeping, and seems to suppose a degree of ig- 
norance, which, we hope, does not generally prevail on this subject, it con- 
tains. many valuable hints for teachers. More than half the volume is occu- 
pied with extracts from some of the hest authors on education, which are 
generally well selected and important. We hope it may reach many, to 
whom Mr Hall’s book is unknown. 


Biblical Manual, containing brief illustrations of various Scripture 
tables, &c., collected from Adam Clark, Jahn, Buck, Dwight, &c. B 
Horace Spaulding, Superintendent of a Sunday School. Boston. } 
Loring. pp. 72. 

We presume the plan of this work was suggested by some of the most 
pressing wants of the writer’s papils; and we think is admirably adapted to 
supply them. It contains such an historical account of the several books 
which compose the Bible, and their Authors and divisions, as we have in 
vain sought for, in a compendious form. To this are added an account of 
the ancient divisions of time and weights and measures, Scripture Chronol- 
ogy, and a very interesting tabular view of the Jewish Calendar. We 
have seen nothing which so well deserves the name of a Biblical Manual ; 
and few books which comprise so much valuable information, within the com- 
pass of 72 pages, and at a price so moderate. 























































